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Abe the ‘Drawing Lessons 
Try the AUGSBURG SYSTEM 


You will never again have to complain 
of the children’s lack oF rAterests 


FOR RURAL SCHOOLS 

We adyise the use of the “Augsburg Shorter Course ” in 
rural schools, or schools_of mixed’ grades, or in small graded 
schools, where but little time can be given. This course 


furnishes the minimum, amount. of work and- is carefully 


graded. 


In installing the “ Shorter Course,” if the pupils have 
never studied drawing systematically, the author advises first 
placing Tablet No. 1 in the hands of the pupils in the first, 
second, and third years, and Tablet No. 4 in the hands of 
the pupils of the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth years, 
then gradually grade the work until the pupils. are working 


in the exercise tablet corresponding to their school year. 


FOR CITY SCHOOLS 


We advise the use of the ‘Standard Course” in graded 
schools having a supervisor of drawing, or where from one to 
one and one-half hours’ time per.week is devoted to the sub- 
ject. The “Standard Course” furnishes the maximum amount 


of work and is carefully graded. 


In installing the ‘Standard Course,” if the pupils have 
never studied drawing systematically, the author advises 
placing Tablet No. 1 in the hands of the pupils in the first, 
second, and third grades; and Tablet No. 5 in the hands of 
the pupils of the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades, then gradually grade the work until the pupils are 
working in the exercise tablets corresponding to their school 
year. ; 

In using the Pupils’ Practice ‘Tablets, either of the 
“ Standard ” or “ Shorter ’” Courses, the time fisually taken 
in passing the drawing paper is saved, as the practice paper 
is contained in the tablets. Another advantage is that the 
tablet is‘so arranged that the pupils cannot skip around the 


tablet, or work ahead of the lesson. 


SHORTER COURSE 
Tablet No. 1, 
Tablet No. 2, 
Tablet No. 3, 
Tablet No. 
Tablet No. 
Tablet No. 
Tablet No. 
Tablet No. 


for the first year. 

for the second year. 
for the third year. 
4, for the fourth year. 
5, for the fifth year. 

6, for the sixth year. 
7, for the sevénth year. 
8, forthe eighth year. 


STANDARD COURSE 


Tablet No. 1, for Ist half of second year. 
Tablet No. 3, for 1st half of third year. 
Tablet No. 5, tor 1st half of fourth year. 
Tablet No. 7, for 1st half of fifth year. 


Tablet No. 
Tablet No.1 


9, for 
1, for 


ist half of sixth year. 
Ist half of seventh year. 


Tablet No. 2, for 2nd half of second year. 
Tablet No. 4, for 2nd half of third year. 
Tablet No. 6, for 2nd half of fourth year. 


Tablet No. 
Tablet No. 1 
Tablet No. 


8, for 2nd half of fifth year. 
O, for 2nd half of sixth year. 
12, for 2nd half of seventh year. 





FOR TEACHERS’ USE 


Manua ‘I. should be in the hands of all teachers in 
the first, second, and third grades. 


Manuat II. should be in the hands of all teachers in the 
fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. 


Manwat III: should be in the hands of all teachers in 
the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grades, in schools 
using the “Standard” Course. Manual III. may be dis- 
pensed with in schools using the’ “Shorter ’’ Course, as the 
Pupils’ Practice Tablets are based on Manuals I. and-II., 
but. it is an advantage to Haye the third Manual in the 
teachers’ hands, and we strongly advise that at least a few 
copies be placed where the teachers of all grades may have 
access to them, 





Price of Practice Tablets, either course, Retail, 15 cents 
each ; Wholesale, per dozen, $1.50. 


Manuals I., I1., and III., each, 75 cents. 





A ddress all Orders to Nearest Office 


EDUCATIONAL. PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


63 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 
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.§ Made in accordance with 
| * The Bradley System of Six 
Standard Spectrum Colors 


THREE FORMS: DRY, SEMI-MOIST, AND MOIST 
HERE ARE A FEW NUMBERS 


SEND FOR A FULL PRICE LIST OF COLOR MATERIAL 


Price Price 
Box No, Ax. A large decorated box containing eight pans of semi-moist 


13. A large enameled box containing four pans of semi-moist colors, 
colors, six Standards, Warm Gray and Cool Gray, one brush, per 


Red, two Yellows, and Blue, one brush. These colors are prepared 
box ‘ ; F ‘ ‘ ° , . . ‘ ° ; . $o.25 F for those who wish a semi-moist three color outfit. The colors are 
. _ : 1 . $2 se i e cakes of No.8. Perbox . ° , , - $0.20 

6. A decorated box containing eight dry cakes, six Standards, two same as those in the cakes of . ; $o 


Grays > brus : ac . . na. , . 
rays, one brush, per box +25 High School Color Box. This box, which is 3 x 8 1-2 inches in size, con- 


8. Same as above, Red, two Yellows, and Blue, two brushes, per box 20 tains fourteen whole pans ot semi-moist colors and two brushes, No. 
a shes, Mm 7; 


a ‘ : 4 and No. 7, with long wooden handles. The cover contains six 
g. Nine tubes moist colors in paper box. Six Standards, Warm Gray, 


, ‘ compartments for mixing the paint. 14 colors. Price. ‘ ° 9S 
Cool Gray, and Black, per set 


. ~_" ist’s Complete Outfit, comprising a Mixing Palette, with it 

10: Photograph Colors. A box of eight colors, the six Standards, with ae CES i 4 : rey a , “ " r t : he 
“Le TL: . - je its sd with semi-moist Ors and a brush, 

a Chinese White and a Brown, with one brush. ‘These colors are seven Cupane ts e md s o1 - ors and a ish, the 

. ? slosed in a strong cardbo: -ase, each . ° . : > 15 

expressly prepared for coloring photographs, half-tone prints, maps, whole inclo 5 iia eee me *9 


etc. 25 Postage .03 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
Kindergarten Review is only $1.00 a Year. Send for Sample Copy 











IMPORTANT E. L. KELLOGG & CO. SPECIAL DAY 


NEW TEACHERS’ : EXERCISES 
BOO KS ; Kellogg’s New Year and Midwinter Exer- 


cise. Recitations, Quotations, Authors’ Birth- 

Education Through Nature. By AAT ry days, and Programs. Appropriate for winter, 

John P. Munson, Ph.D. This work con- i ges ctl ee - bey ti Musi 

‘ : ; ~ < \ ellogg w Year’s Reception. Musi- 

tains complete and clear directions for ere ean cal program for primary classes. Principal 

the guidance of teachers in nature study. characters are Old Year, New Year, Twelve 
Cloth, r2mo. Price, $1.25, net; post- = Months. Price, 15 cents. 

age, 10 cents. ; Keliogg’s How to Celebrate Washington's 

~ - , istic Baescieen, D ete, 

Art of Class Management and Birthday. Patriotic Exercises, Declamations 


a ~. oe “5~ Recitations, Drills, Quotations, for all grades. 
Discipline. By Joseph S. Taylor, Pd.D. A Suggestions are given for the most effective use 


This book treats in detail all the prob- HAPPY of each exercise. Also music. _ Best collection 
lems of government and management for this purpose and all patriotic occasions. 


that confront the teacher. Price, 80 ‘NEW YEAR rh 


t t: t t Kellogg’s Patriotic Quotations. Relating 
Coe, BS 5 POG 5S Coe to American History. Only book of the kind. 


Practical and Artistic Basketry. ao Teach your pupils the great utterances of patri- 
An invaluable new work by Laura Rol- otic Americans. Price, 25 cents. 
lins Tinsley. The first book published LZ Kellogg’s New Fancy Drills and Marches. 


A Most popular book of its kind for school use ever 
on Basketry designed expressly for teachers and schools. issued. Motion Songs and Action Pieces, for Arbor Day, Christmas, 


Price, $1.00, net; postage, 10 cents. Memorial Day, Closing Day, and all other school occasions, Covers 
How to Teach Nature Study. By Amos M. Kel- all grades. Fully illustrated. Price, 25 cents. 
logg. The most helpful small book on nature study written Kellogg’s Lincoln the Patriot. A Program for Lincoln’s Birth- 
in recent years. Price, 25 cents day, or other patriotic occasions. The whole school may be included 
° ao : in various parts of the program. Price, 15 cents. 
} Kellogg s Blackboard Designs. A collection of Kellogg’s Flag Day in the School-Room. A collection for 
J + . . a . C 
some seventy exquisite designs, drawn by Miss Margaret Flag Day or Washington’s Birthday. Songs, Recitations with Music, 
E. Webb. Price, 50 cents. Flag Drill, Flag Play, Flag Salutes, Action Verses, etc. Price, 15 cents. 


TIMELY BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


SPECIAL PATRIOTIC SET — 5 Mottoes in Old English Text, 24 x 36 inches. 10 cents each; the set (40 cents) as follows: 


152 The Father of His Country. 153 George Washington, 1732-1799. 154 First in War, First in Peace, First in the Hearts of His 
Countrymen. 155 Commander-in-Chief of the Continental Army. 156 First President of the United States. 


Send for our complete Stencil List, and also our list of Life Size Crayon Portraits of Famous Men. . Both mailed free. 
Kellogg’s Teachers’ Catalog, just revised, and Kellogg’s New Entertainment Catalog mailed upon application. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., YS422%4" 61 East Ninth Street, New York 
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Graded List of Books for Primary Schools 


(Continued from November, Pages 420 and 421) 





THIRD YEAR 
Literature 
Sprague Classic Readers. Book Three 


‘ Fully illustrated. 160 pp. 


The unusually careful grading of Books One and Two is con- 
tinued in Book Three. The practical suggestions and the 
specifie directions of the preface are of the highest value. 
The subject matter has increased literary value and is design- 
edly preparatory to the apprehension and enjoyment of the 
best literature. 
Boards 

Cloth 


x 


35 


Carroll’s Alice’s Adventures in Wonder- 
land. 3-4 


Tenniel’s fine illustrations. 197 pages. 


One could not well desire a more attractive and appropriate 
setting of a famous classic for a supplementary reading book 
than is given in this edition of Alice’s Adventures. The print 
is large and clear, the illustrations full of life, the volume con- 
venient in size, and pleasing to the eye. 
Boards . 


.40 
Cloth 


50 


Pratt’s Grimm’s Fairy Tales. Vol. I. 
2-3 
Illustrated. 144 pp. 
Carefully edited and adapted to second and third year grades 


by Dr. Pratt, who is always so successful in catering to the 
profit and enjoyment of the young. 


Boards Bite Ce kee ihe bs ee se el ie, al 
Te ri eee gO ea ee ee ere 
aw yan Swiss Family Robinson. 


Illustrated. 176 pp. Large type. 


While all the interest and connection of the original narrative 
is retained, it is so modified and arranged as to be easily read 
and appreciated by children still in the primary grades. 

SSS See See pee Oe ee er eee 
Goth... .+-. ar ° dare ee We 


Carroll’s Through the Looking-Glass and 
What Alice Found There. 3-4 


Tenniel’s illustrations. 221 pp. 


The companion to Alice’s Adventures, and quite as fascinating 
to children. The publishers have spared no pains to make 
this volume as attractive and acceptable to teacher - pupil 
as the other, 

Nii asa Nia Ae ES? ali aes 
| eee ae 0 cad ak) SA ie et 50 


THIRD YEAR 
Literature — Continued 
Beckwith’s In Mythland. Vol. II. 


Fully illustrated. 199 pp. 

More of those captivating tales, with some of the heroes met 
before in Vol. I., told in the same happy way, but in a style 
adapted to the advanced ability of the readers of the third 
year. The stories, too, are of a somewhat higher grade. The 
pictures, full of meaning, form a kind of running comment to 
the printed page. 

Be iene ee tat.t Ne Ne ae ae 
ee. ss> P ve ae eke 


Mulock’s The Little Lame Prince. 3-4 


Illustrated. 188 pp. 

Gifted Miss Mulock awakens a world of interest and sympathy 
in the hearts of the dear children, as she details the wondrous 
story of the most beautiful Prince who came at last to the 
King and Queen of Nomansland. What the little old woman, 
clothed in gray, did for the Little Lame Prince, what an 
excellent King he became, let the children read and they will 
know, and learn also “ One cannot make one’s self, but can 
help a little in the making of somebody else.” 

ME ne ya Via io bgt WV a! 4, tele? ah, weer ee oe 
GeO Wag’ os 2% $5 6 a et ket ae 


Ramée’s A ra of Fl Flanders. 3-4 


Illustrated. 77 pp. 


One of the choicest supplementary readers. It engages at 
once the interest of the little reader, who lives with the 
beautiful, struggling, orphan Flemish boy, and plays and toils 
with the noble dog Petrasche. Unconsciously he draws from 
the story lessons in morals, pure and permanent. Ouida has 
a genius for writing books for children. 

is ek es tate. ee a le a ete Ta te et ae 
COUN ig iene eases ts ieee, 


The Child of Urbino; or The Story of 
Raphael 


Many full-page illustrations. 64 pages. 
The wonderful, generous-hearted boy-painter of nine years is 
presented, in this exquisite narrative, with a setting that will 
enshrine him in the hearts of children. The volume is an 
appropriately beautiful one, in binding, print and illustrations. 
PN ni oa aoe hie ot a a we poe a Ete 
RN Oe eee eee Me ek ae ee os ee 


Waterman’s Graded Memory Selections. 
J-8 
Arranged carefully in eight grades. 190 pages. 
Each selection a whole poem or a quotation sufficiently long 
to give a complete mental picture. “Should be in every 
pupil’s hands.”— Professor Eggenberger, New York, 
Boards... Noe ee we 
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NOTES 


—Mr. Francis Edward Howard, whose 
song method of teaching music in schools 
has attracted such universal attention, is a 
New Englander, having been born at Thet- 
ford, Vermont. After fitting for college at 
Kimball Union Academy, Meriden, New 
Hampshire, and partially completing a col- 
lege course, he began the study of law, 
and was admitted to the New Hampshire 
bar in 1879. He never practiced, however, 
but after a period spent in travel and study, 
he began teaching music in the public 
schools. In 1895 he published the ‘ Child 
Voice in Singing,” which has been accepted 
in both England and America as a standard 
book. During the last five years, in addi- 
tion to his regular duties, he has been 
engaged upon the ‘Novello Music Course.” 
He has attempted in these books to give to 
the pupils of our schools interesting music 
from many sources. So they are rich in 
folksongs of various nations, and in selec- 
tions from classic and modern composers. 
This music is graded so skilfully and with 
so much practical knowledge that sight 
singing day by day is possible. No cut and 
dried method is attached to the music, 
although Mr. Howard has worked out what 
is called the ‘‘ song method” of sight sing- 
ing. The principle upon which it is based 
is, that in sight singing the same faculties 
of the child must be aroused and kept 
active that are appealed to in song singing 
or any other form of real music. At pres- 
ent Mr. Howard is Supervisor of the 
Bridgeport, Conn., schools, and choirmas- 
ter of St. John’s Church of the same place. 
He stands, both in his writings and in his 
teachings, for the best in educational and 
musical matters. Any of Mr. Howard’s 
compilations will no doubt be furnished 
to interested persons by the publishers, 
Messrs. Novello, Ewer & Co., 21 East 17th 
Street, New York, for examination, upon 
request. 





Tue Story or ENIpD THE Goop. By 
Sara D. Jenkins. Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco: Educational Publish- 
ing Co. 

The story of ** Enid the Good,” is one of 
the sweetest of all the ‘‘Idylls of the 
King,” and in this prose version the tale 
loses none of its charm. It is very simply 
and gracefully told, and enough of the 
poetry is interwoven to give a taste of the 
original. The book has been prepared for 
children of the seventh grade, and will 
prove an ideal supplementary reader. Its 
appearance is as attractive as its contents, 
and there is a full page reproduction of 
one of Doré’s pictures as frontispiece. 


Cicero, THE TUSCULAN DISPUTATIONS, 
Book One, and the Somnium ScrIpPIonis. 
Edited by Frank Ernest Rockwood. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co. 


These two works of Cicero, the one, in 


and the other, in which he reveals the 
character of the life after death, deserve 
to be much more widely read by American 
students, and this excellent edition of the 
texts might well find a place among the 





SCHOOL-ROOM HELPS 


FOR 


JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 








7 


JAN. 6. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


Read Story of Franklin, No. 29 Five Cent 
Classic. 

Also, Autobiography of Franklin, 10 
cents. 


Get Blackboard Stencil of Franklin, 5 
cents. 


JAN. 6. JOAN OF ARC. 

Read Joan of Arc, No. 193 Five Cent 
Classic. 

Get Stencil of Joan of Arc, 5 cents. 


JAN. 7. GENERAL PUTNAM. 

Read Story of Putnam, No. 26 Five Cent 
Classic. 

Get Stencil of ‘‘ Minute Men.” 


JAN. 12. TENNYSON. 

Read Enoch Arden, No. 10 Five Cent 
Classic. 

Get Blackboard Stencil of Tennyson, 10 
cents. 


JAN. 18. WEBSTER. 

Read Story of Webster, No. 30 Five 
Cent Classic. 

Also, from Webster’s Bunker Hill Ora- 
ons. Ten Cent Classic. 

Get Stencil of Webster, 5 cents. 


JAN. 19. JAMES WATT. 

Read Story of James Watt, No. 64 Five 
Cent Classic: 

Get Stencil of Locomotive, 5 cents. 


JAN. 21. FREMONT. 


Read Story of Fremont and Carson, No. 
100 Five Cent Classic. 


JAN. 27. MOZART. 
Read Story of Mozart, 10 cents. 
Get Stencil of Mozart, 5 cents. 


FEB. 7. CHARLES DICKENS. 

Read Story of Dickens, No. 147 Five 
Cent Classic. 

Read from Little Nell, 40 cents. 
Christmas Carol, 10 cents. 

Cricket on the Hearth, 10 cents. 

Get Blackboard Stencils of Dickens, 5 


cents; Little Nell, 5 cents. 


FEB. 11. THOMAS A. EDISON. 
Read Story of Edison, No. 60 Five Cent 
Classic. 


FEB. 11. DANIEL BOONE. 
Read Story of Boone, ‘No. 98 Five Cent 
Classic. 


FEB. 12. ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
Read Story of Lincoln, No. 31 Five Cent 
Classic. 

Read from Speeches of Lincoln, No. 142 
Five Cent Classic. 


63 Fifth Avenue 





Latin commonly read in our colleges. 





228 Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 


New York 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield Street 
Boston 


Get Stencils of Lincoln, 5 cents; Log 
Cabin, 10 cents; Lincoln’s Boyhood, 10 
cents, Statue of Lincoln, 10 cents. 

Lincoln the Railsplitter, 10 cents. 

Also, Large Stencil of Lincoln, 15 cents, 


FEB. 22. WASHINGTON. 

Read Story of Washington, No. 28 Five 
Cent Classic. 

Life of Washington, No. 
Classic. 

Washington’s Farewell Address, No. 66 
Five Cent Classic. 


146 Five Cent 


Get Blackboard Stencil of Washington, 
5 cents. , 

Washington on Horseback, 10 cents. 

Martha Washington, 5 cents. 

Washington Crossing Delaware, 10 cents. 

Mount Vernon, 10 cents. 

Capitol, 10 cents. 

Washington and His Mother, 10 cents. 

Also, Large Stencil of Washington, 15 cts. 

Statue of Washington, 10 cents. 

American Soldier, 10 cents. 

American Sailor, 10 cents. 


FEB. 27. LONGFELLOW. 

Read Story of Longfellow, No. 89 Five 
Cent Classic. 

Selections from Longfellow, Nos. 126 
and 126 Five Cent Classics. 

Evangeline, 5 cents and 10 cents. 

Hiawatha, 10 cents. 

Courtship of Miles Standish, 10 cents. 

Story of Hiawatha, 30 cents. 

Hiawatha the Indian, 30 cents. 


Get Blackboard- Stencils of Longfellow, 
5 cents; Puritan Maiden, 10 cents; May- 
flower, 10 cents. 

Longfellow’s Home, 10 cents. 

Also, Large Stencil of Longfellow, 15 cts. 

Portrait of Miles Standish, 5 cents. 

Portrait of John Alden, 5 cents. 

Portrait of Priscilla, 5 cents. 

Portrait of Rose Standish, 5 cents. 


HIAWATHA STENCILS. 
18 x 24 inches. 


Wigwam Hiawatha 
Red Deer Minnehaha 
Hiawatha in Cradle Nokomis 


Forest Scene, 24 x 36 inches 
“At the door on summer evenings.” 
Hiawatha Fishing, 24 x 36 inches. 
8 in set. Price, 50 cents. 


U. 8. Flag, 5 cents; U. 8. Coat of Arms, 
10 cents. Badge of G. A. R., 10 cents. 
Large Spread Eagle with National Em- 
blems, very handsome, 24 x 36, 20 cents. 
Liberty Bell, 5 ceuts. 


Austell Building 
Atlanta 


809 Market Street 
San Francisco 
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THE NATURAL | 
XUMBER PRIMER 


By DAVID GIBBS, 8S.B. (Harvard) 


Price - - = 25 Cents 





NLIKE all other books, this primer teaches the 
| most elementary ideas and forms of number and 

of language, at the same time. It may be used 
either with or independently of the regular reading 
primer. As a Language Primer it develops a practical 
vocabulary and the power of reading and expression. 
As a Number Primer it teaches in a very simple, logi- 
cal way, the first steps in number. It is easy, and 
appeals to the natural interest of the child in counting, 
besides being adapted to his various capacities. There 
are abundant illustrations and very simple drawings 
which serve as models for the child. Each new term 
is illustrated and introduced in script. In the foot- 
notes are helpful suggestions for teachers, outlining the 
oral work and blackboard drill. The book will over- 
come many difficulties now commonly found in teach- 
ing this subject and will supplement thoroughly and 
satisfactorily the work of the teacher. 











New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
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HORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


Teachers, Students, Clergymen, Accountants and 
persons of intense mental concentration, can 
strengthen their whole system and increase their 
capacity for mental and physical labor by the 
use of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

It rests and strengthens the tired brain, 
dispels nervous headache and induces restful 
sleep and a good appetite. 

If your druggist can’t supply you we will send small bottle, 


repaid, on receipt of 25 cents. RumForD CHEMICAL 
Conn Providence, R. I. 



















Electric Lighted Trains 


ToCHICAGOand 
KANSAS CITY 


City 
Ticket Office 
Corner 
Fifth St. and Nicollet Ave., 
Minneapolis 











HOME GEOGRAPHY 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
By Prof. HAROLD W. FAIRBANKS, Berkeley, Cal. 











Used in Ten Thousand Schools 


I am greatly pleased with the beautiful illustrative 
material in the book and with the author’s way of using 
it. What seems to me to be the most satisfactory prac- 
tical test of the value of the book is the fact that my 
twelve-year-old boy has read the book through of his 
own accord and with the deepest interest. 


J. C. BRANNER, 
Professor of Geology, Stanford University, Cad. 


Beautifully Illustrated. Cloth, 60 cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


63 Fifth Avenue, 50 Bromfield Street, 


809 Market Street, 
NEW YORK BOSTON 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Volume XII 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


OFFICES: 


BOSTON 50 BROMFIELD STREET 


NEW YORK 63 FIFTH AVENUE 


50 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON * 


CHICAGO 224-228 WABASH AVENUE 


ATLANTA AUSTELL BUILDING 


Published Monthly, September to June, inclusive 


Subscription: $1.00 per year. 


Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., as Second-Class Matter 





EDITORIAL: 


More Horizon 


PEDAGOGICAL: 
How Truth is Sacrificed 


SCHOOL-ROOM : 


Janus 


Teaching Arithmetic i in Ten Cities 
(Stockton, Cal.) 


Some Evergreens ‘Illustrated page) 
A Creed for the New Year 
The Little People of Alaska 


Rural Schools 


Our Friends of Field and Foca 
Through Highways and Across Lots V 
A Plea for Common Politeness . 
Animal Life in the Cold Season 

Some Bits of Exercise 


January (Song and Music) 


Stories of the Rhine Country 
How the Little Bennetts Played Siniaticm History Vv 


Snow Crystals . 


Time Markers at the Capitol 
A New Use for an Old Method . 


Dinah’s Mishap 


Papier Maché Maps . 
Kitten’s Coasting Party (Illustration) 


Little Housekeeper Song 


Who was Disciplined 

The Story of a Sand Pile ° 
How the Black Sheep Turned W hite. 
A New Year’s Bargain 3 


Primary Language 


Entertainment Exercises 
Snowflakes (verses) 
Grandma’s Playhouse 


TALKING TOGETHER: 
Happy New Year, etc. 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING: 
American History Stories 
Little Folks of Far Away Lands 
ENTERTAINMENT: 
Songs and Recitations . 


BOOKS 


Contents 
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SAN FRANCISCO 809 MARKET STREET 


Single copies 10 cents 
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More Horizon 


“Why isn’t Miss P. more of a success as a primary 
teacher?’’ asked a warm friend of the lady. ‘She 
graduated from one of the best normal schools in the 
country, went back again as teacher in the same school, 
and left there a bright and shining star. She is run- 
ning over full of methods, is above the average in 
originality, conscientious to the death, and really likes 
children. She can give a‘ paper’ at the educational 
gatherings full of ‘How to Do.’ Yet, her principal 
always speaks guardedly of her, and she doesn’t seem 
to be gaining at all in reputation. She is no more of 
a leader than she was ten years ago. I wonder what 
the matter is.” 

“Ask her principal the first chance you get,” 
answered the school friend, to whom this conversation 
was addressed. “ He is a bright man, and a ‘ square’ 
man, and if he really thinks you are a wise friend of 
this teacher, he will tell you, but an outsider couldn’t 
get a word from him.” 





“Well, did you get your courage up to encounter 
that principal?’’ inquired the adviser when they met, 
later. 

“Yes, I did.” 

“ What did he say?” 

“Well, he gladly acknowledged all her teacher- 
virtues, but he said she needed more horizon.”’ 

‘‘Do you know what he meant by that?’ 

“T didn’t at first, but I asked him again, and he 
answered very candidly. He said: ‘She doesn’t see 
far enough. The place where the earth and sky meet 
in her mental vision, is too close. She is shut in by 
narrow opinions. She has no mental stretch. With 
all this, she is complacent. She has “ arrived,” to 
use the popular expression.’ ”’ 

“Well, did he say how she ought to get out of this 
narrow life?” 

‘Yes, I asked him something like that, and he said: 
‘She doesn’t read, unless it be the current fiction of 
the day. She doesn’t keep step with progress in any 
direction. She doesn’t reach out. You never hear a 
remark from her below the surface. She can’t talk five 
minutes intelligently on any subject attracting public 
attention. She doesn’t know about prominent men 
and women, nor what they stand for. I'd be willing 
to pay for every newspaper she reads and I shouldn't | 
be any poorer. She is the kind of teacher that gives 
the name ‘‘ schoolma’m’”’ to teachers and the tone that 
goes with it. Such teachers are responsible for the 
oft-repeated statement, “ Public school teachers have 
no culture.” I always cringe when I hear it. But 
what can we do? If the time ever comes when gen- 
eral intelligence and personal cultivation are considered 
requisites for a teacher, we shall not have to hear it, 
but I’m afraid it will not come in my day. Too bad! 
I wish I could make teachers see what a peck-measure 
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life does to their work. But it is well nigh impossible. 
Blind people can be taught to see about as easily.’” 

“Well, did you catch his point of view?” 

““Y-e-s, somewhat. But I can’t see why we should 
expect our primary teachers to have such extended 
knowledge. They don’t need it with ‘ the tots.’ ” 

“Do you mean that we should expect less of 
primary teachers than those of higher grades? Why, 
man, you never were more mistaken. A primary 
teacher is at the beginning of things. She should 
know all about the ways as they open fartheron. She 
needs to know the latest thought on every subject she 
takes up. She would present the work differently if 
she did; she would know how to discriminate between 
essentials and non-essentials, and would strike at the 
root of things instead of puttering along on the surface. 
With a clear understanding of the beyond of her work 
she will radiate a breadth that the little folks will feel 
and absorb and grow under. But I think her principal 
meant more than her technical school work when he 
said she needed ‘more horizon.’ I think he meant 
that her character needed breadth. So many people, 
women especially, fence themselves in and live a 
mechanical life, and breathe the same unoxygenated 
air over and over again, till they become mentally 
anemic. There are thousands of such women who are 
correct beyond criticism who live in a cramped circle all 
their lives. They never grow into companionship with 
bright minds, and they smother us with the dead air 
of their pent up lives. Such women have no business 
to become teachers, if they hold a dozen diplomas.” 

‘Well, I’m satisfied if the teacher of my children 
does her duty by them without dropping a plummet 
line to see how deep she is.” : 

“*Duty!’ She can’t do her duty by children unless 
she gives them the very best at her command — the 
best there is. Emerson hits it exactly: 

“«« Day by day for her darlings 
To her much she added more: 
In her hundred-gated Thebes 
Every chamber was a door; 
A door to something grander— 
Loftier walls and vaster floor.’ 

“You smile, because I, a man of affairs, quote Emer- 
son, but he touches on most things in this world. 
‘Hundred-gated!’ That's the whole story. A 
teacher should reach out, out, and up for ‘some- 
thing grander—loftier walls and vaster floor,’ all the 
time, and push back every boundary that threatens to 
- close in about her. Teachers make men — did you 
know it? Doing only. the routine work of the grade 
is mighty thin training for our children. I want my 
little folks inspired to see, and to think, whether they 
are five years old or three times five. A broad 
teacher gives to children something that means hunger 
for breadth in every direction, as they grow older. 
Nobody can tell how this is communicated from teacher 
to pupils, any more than we can tell how we get im- 
pressions, but we do get them and they shape our lives. 
Teachers, parents, everybody who has to do with chil- 
dren are shaping human lives every hour. It is incred- 
ible how little we think of these things, when they 
mean so much, so much.” 





For the New Year 
- Oh, my dear friends, you who are letting miserable mis- 
understandings run on from year to year, meaning to clear 
them up some day —if you could only know and see and 
feel that the time is short, how it would break the spell ! 
How you would go instantly and do the thing which you 
might never have another chance to do.— Phillips Brooks. 
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How the Truth is Sacrificed 


W. E. Wart, Ph. D., Principal of the Graham School, Chicago, 
Pees the first day in school the boy is made ‘to know 


x 


that certain things he says are not right. His by- 

words, his slang, and his other words which are 

hardly up to the dignity of the school, he has to 
change. He finds his whole vocabulary so defective that 
he soon suspects his very speech. 

When he gets older he mingles with boys who have with- 
stood the criticisms of the schools. They swear and indulge 
in verbal improprieties which are a revelation to him. 
Their scorn for his prudery and their encouragement when 
he tries what is considered brave and manly soon lead him 
to desire to make a hero of himself in this line, and he 
adopts some of their talk while with them, bet carefully 
refrains from it elsewhere. 

Not every boy uses bad language ; but most of them do 
so. Women have some difficulty in finding out just how bad 
their sons or pupils are in this. They do not wish to spy 
upon their children, and they will not take the word of 
every busy person, so they remain in ignorance of the real 
state of the case. But men have better means of hearing 
what boys say when off their guard. Sons of most circum- 
spect parents are frequently guilty. Girls, too, when by 
themselves almost universally use expressions they would 
not wish their mothers to hear. 


Schools Foster Secretiveness 

The language work of the school is responsible for some 
of this. It is true children are naturally reticent and wish 
to do things when apart from their elders which they would 
not do under observation. But the training of the schools 
inclines the child to hypocrisy sometimes when neither the 
teacher nor the child is aware of it. Many children become 
actually ashamed of their own thoughts. They are afraid 
to speak because something in their talk may disgrace them. 

This arises from the habit the teacher has of regarding 
thought as one thing and expression as another. The child 
is trained to have thoughts and then toexpress them. This 
training attempts what is practically impossible. No one 
can have thoughts without the words which will exactly 
express them. When one is trying hard to think of a word 
he is not producing a thought; he is merely trying to 
remember a fragment of some former thought or some 
statement he has heard or read. 

Train a child to feel that his thoughts come to him in 
words‘ and that he may use these words directly, and there 
is. far less halting and stammering in his speech. I do not 
claim that the theory has been set forth so convincingly yet 
that all who read this article will agree that it is correct. 
Many persons think they are thinking at times when they 
have not the words. Some people think their minds run 
ahead of their language and that they have their thoughts 
first and get them into words later on. 

It would take too much space to give the arguments 
which would convince such thinkers that their thoughts 
really come to them in words, and that they spend the main 
part of their mental energy in trying to dress up the 
thoughts in better words than those in which they come into 
their minds. Max Muller, in two volumes on “ The Science 
of Thought” and his other two on “The Science of Lan- 
guage,”’ has shown that the mind must have a symbol for 
each concept or idea, whether it is the name of a thing or 
the verbal name of an action. Occasionally the symbols 
used are visual ; but whenever there is a distinct thought or 
a full proposition the mental act is performed by means of 
words. 

This does not apply to feelings ; feelings are experienced 
without words, though words usually accompany them. But 
thought comes into the mind by means of its symbols, that 
is, by words, either proper or improper, elegant or inelegant. 
Training children to believe that their thoughts are first 
conceived in the mind and then have to be translated into 
language is wrong. It leads them to ignore the plain and 
homely words in which they naturally think, and search for 
highflown language which does not express the thought so 
well. 
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Eloquence is only “‘ Speaking Out” 


All men are naturally eloquent. In business they are at 
liberty to use the terms of the street and they are fluent and 
even voluble ; but they have been spoiled by the schools so 
that they think their ideas are too poor to use with propriety 
where good language is required. If they could have been 
trained to use their minds directly in the first place and 
never driven to the poor expedient of translating what they 
think, they would be equally ready to speak in all places. 
They need not be ashamed of their thoughts. No one has 
a right to harbor thoughts that he would be ashamed to 
have the company hear him speak. It is far easier to train 
a young mind to have no improper thoughts than to train it 
to think all sorts of abominations and in speaking to trans- 
late and pretend the thought is different from what it really 


1S. , 
‘“‘ Think Before You Speak” is Wrong 


The business of guarding the tongue is a pitiable one. 
It is far easier to learn to guard the heart and never harbor 
a thought that is improper than to let the heart run riot and 
then guard the tongue so no unwise speech may fall from 
the lips. 

The mind should be trained directly. The main energies 
of the school should be directed towards the thoughts of the 
child with very little application to his expression. Hearing 
good language, reading good books, and being allowed some 
liberty in early years in the matter of good and bad forms, 
will make a correct speaker of any ordinary child. When 
he has something to say he will say it, if his mind has not 
been spoiled by the language training now so common. 
Most of the language we hear in the schools is the result of 
putting an original or a remembered thought into the mind 
and then making a grand effort to dress it up so it will pass 
muster. It is a difficult thing to run over lists of synonyms 
and phrases of similar meanings, trying to select the most 
high-sounding, and at the same time hold steadily what the 
actual thought is. The thought is sure to be modified more 
or less in the light of the new words that are being mentally 


‘applied to it while the tongue or the pen is halting for 


further orders. It is no wonder 


Liars are Common 


When we consider the amount of subterfuge children 
subject themselves to in getting the ordinary lesson in 
school. 

It is no worse to lie about the length of a fish than to 
speak a thought in words which do not fit it, especially if 
the words are not true and are simply juggled together to 
make the thought sound grander than it really is. It is 
good for children to avoid mental shams and value their 
own ideas in their original dress for what they are really 
worth. 

Sincerity can hardly abide in the heart that is practised 
in continual translation and confusion of ideas. The frank 
mind, the open heart, true friendship, and real benevolence 
are rare products where the mind is continually working in 
a fog of words and the thinker is ashamed of his own 
thought and the words he thinks it in. 

Speaking should be thinking aloud. 
untrammeled by the tools it works with. It should be 
practised freely in every grade of the school. Mate- 
rials of real interest to the children should be chosen. 
Out of the fulness of the heart should the mouth 
speak. 

Not that there should be no correction of errors of 
speech, but there should be a more skilful way of letting the 
ear of the child hear and his mind acquire the better forms 
of thinking. Repression and sarcasm do not help this great 
work. Encouragement in the use of the tongue simultane- 
ously with the mind is what ought to go forward in school. 
In the first place, see that there is material worth thinking 
of and then let the thought come out straight. 

\ 


It should be 





‘* Take heart with the day and begin again.” 
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“Yet to Be” 


Dear Baby Year, with heaven-born smile! 

Thy tender eyes to joy beguile, 

Such promise in their depths I see, 

Of rounded gladness yet to be.—Sarah M Seaton 





The New Year 


As mountain travelers, at some resting place 

Are fain to pause, their distant path to trace; 
Bathed in the purple haze, their eyes yet scan 
The clustering homestead where that path began, 
The joyous stream that slaked their eager thirst, 
The turning point whereon their vision burst, 

A world of glory never dreamt before— 

F’en so the New Year bids us pause once more, 
Sweet memory’s tender, softening influence feel, 
While at the wayside cross she bids us kneel : 
Then, with brave hearts, serener heights ascend, 
Where sunlight and sweet peace forever blend.—Sel. 





Story of Janus 


January was named for Janus, the king of the beginnings 
of things. 

The Roman people never began anything without asking 
Janus to help them. They 
made pictures of him 
which looked something 
like the one given here. 

You see he has two 
faces ; one is old, for he 
is looking backward, and 
sees all the past; one is 
young, for he is looking 
forward to things yet to 
come. 

He has a key in his 
right hand to open every 
year, and also to close it 
again at its end. 

He locks it so well that 
no one can get into a 
<— year or out of it before 
i. » \ the right time comes. 

Janus also has a scep- 
tre ; the Romans believed 
that he used it to control the beginnings of all kinds of 
work. 

On the first day of January we say, “ Happy New Year!” 
to our friends, and we truly hope to do only good things all 
the new year; but we do not ask Janus to help us as the 
Romans did. They used to burn incense, and cakes, and 
fruit, and offer sacrifices upon twelve altars to Janus at the 
beginning of each year. Everyone promised not to begin 
anything without asking his help, or end anything without 
thanking him. 

This was not always a good thing for the Romans, for if a 
careless boy made a mistake he need not say, “It was my 
own fault I made a bad beginning”; but he could say, 
“Janus is not willing to have me do this work; he spoiled 
the beginning of it.” Fortunately, the Roman children had 
good mothers and soldiers to help them as well as Janus. 

A poet tells us that Janus’ motto was: “Everything 
depends upon the beginning.” Would you take that for a 
school motto? Can you make a better one? 

— Chicago Institute 








Janus 
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Arithmetic in Ten Cities V 


Stockton, California 
Supt. JAMes A. Barr, Stockton 


ITHIN the past generation the teaching of arith- 
metic in this city has passed through all known 
stages, from those good old times when the infant 
was confronted with the forty-five combinations 

as soon as he crossed the threshold of the school-room, down 
to the Year of Our Lord 1903, in the which 
number work is “incidental” during the 
first year and a half of the school period. Through these 
years of observation and experiment the work, as now given 
in the primary grades, has been evolved. 


A Retrospect 


The Why of Incidental Number Work in Stockton 


“If there is no arithmetic in the first year of school — all 
the better. Say so and tell why,” was the crisp (and only) 
injunction given by the editor in asking for Stockton’s way 
of teaching arithmetic. In obedience to the editorial man- 
date, the “‘ why ” will be given—and at once. 

4 : In May, 1892, a careful study of condi- 
goer re tions in the Stockton schools oh begun, to 
determine just what results were being 
secured in each subject in the school course, the time given 
to each subject, when pupils begin to leave school, etc. 
Briefly here are some of the facts shown by this investigation : 
ee 1 From one-third to one-half of the 
Solved school day was given to arithmetic in 
grades one, two, and three. 

2 In the judgment of the majority of the teachers, the 
pupils were not well prepared in the work. 

3 The children could not read many of the problems 
they were expected to solve, nor could they apply with a 
fair degree of readiness the number facts learned to simple 
problems taken from their own experiences. 

4 In general, the training in other subjects, especially in 
reading and language, had not kept pace with the training 
in arithmetic. 


5 Practically all pupils remained in school at least four 
years. 


Obviously the problem for 1893, even from the standpoint 


of arithmetic, was to so emphasize reading and language 
that the pupils could grasp the thought in the problems to 
be studied. This naturally led to cutting down the time 
given to arithmetic, yet, to the surprise of all, the classes 
were better prepared in that subject at the close of the year 
than before. 

This happy result led to the further emphasis of reading 
and language in 1894 and to a further cutting of the time 
given to arithmetic, and again did the work in arithmetic 
improve. 

All this time many of the pupils seemed immature even 
for the modified work given in arithmetic, many lacked 
interest in the work, many could not readily apply what they 
learned to their own experiences. In 1895 all formal 

; instruction in arithmetic was omitted from the 
gy first half of the first school year, the time so 

gained being given to reading and language, 
based in part on nature study and on stories drawn from his- 
tory and literature. In 1896 instruction in number work 
was made “incidental” throughout the first school year. In 
1900 the “ incidental period” was extended to include the 
first half of the second school year. 

The results secured by the omission of formal instruction 
in arithmetic in the first term in 1895, in the second in 1896, 
in the third in 1900, showed clearly (at least to the observers 
in Stockton), that other subjects are much better adapted to 
the needs of the pupils during the first year and a half of 
school life than is arithmetic. The final result in 1903 has 
also demonstrated that, as compared with 
1892, the pupils, by the close of the third 
school year, can not only read better, spell 
better, use their mother tongue better, but that they are fully 
as well prepared i in the mechanics of arithmetic, and are far 
readier in the elas of what they have learned. 


Arithmetic 
—1903 


is Ryo ee vay oa + pits hey oe ae 


In 1903 the following is the time devoted to arithmetic 
daily : 

First school year—Instruction incidental. 

First term, second school year—Instruction incidental. 

Second term, second school year—Thirty 
minutes. 

Third school year—Sixty minutes. 

In the primary grades of the Stockton schools the pupils 
are grouped into small sections for the study of such essen- 
tial subjects as reading and arithmetic. The number of 
sections is determined by the needs of the class, the teacher 
Group Work being the judge. With a class of forty 
pupils, the number of sections will vary 
from three to six-or even eight. Not only do the number 
of groups vary in the different rooms, but the number of 
pupils in each group and the time given to the group vary as 
well. In the drill work the group usually gathers around the 
teacher, the rest of the grade being given carefully prepared 
busy work in arithmetic, in drawing, in language, etc. This 
method not only enables the teacher to develop the individ- 
ual child along the line of his needs, but it leads to self- 
reliant habits of study on the part of the pupils at their seats. 

In the third school year (and in all higher grades as well), 
all pupils who have completed their work in a satisfactory 
manner are dismissed fifty minutes before the close of the 
school day. After a ten-minute recess, the forty minutes 

a remaining are devoted to giving individual 
eu agg help to backward pupils. Of course a goodly 

of portion of this time is given to boys and girls 
‘born short” in arithmetic. It might be added that under 
this arrangement the traditional keeping after school has 
been dispensed with, to the betterment of both pupil and 
teacher. 

The following aims have been kept constantly in mind in 
teaching arithmetic in the primary grades of the Stockton 
schools. 

1 The securing of accuracy and rapidity in all mechanical 
processes. 

2 The application of the number facts 
learned, first to the experiences of the child, later to other 
experiences that he can readily grasp. 


Time — 1903 


Basic Aims 


The Incidental Period 


The “ incidental ’’ number work of the first three terms is 
a preparation for the’ later systematic study of arithmetic. 
Only as the child feels the need of number in expressing 
relations that arise in his other work, is number supplied 
him. Nature study, reading, drawing, etc., furnish ample 
material for developing the number idea during these three 
terms. With their interest aroused through seeing the need 
of number and with the maturity that has come through 
the three terms’ work, the children are eager for number 
work. 

While there is no set requirement in the “incidental” 
work given during the first three terms, the work is far from 
being “accidental.” Teachers are encouraged to study 
their pupils and to develop the number sense in a perfectly 
natural way. In some of the schools the 
work will begin within a month after the 
child enters. school; in other schools, with Chinese and 
other foreign elements, the work may be barely touched 
during the first term; in all cases the injunction to the 
teacher is, to develop the number sense, whether through 
games, counting, measuring, constructive work, drawing, etc., 
as the child’s broadening experiences and growing maturity 
demand it. During the “incidental” period of a year and 
a half, applied number through observation and measure- 
ment is the central thought, while during the year and a half 
following, accurate, rapid drill in pure number becomes the 
central idea. 


The Beginning 


The How of the First Three Terms 


Without seeking to exhaust the “how” of the “‘incidental”’ 
period, which is as varied as are the individuality of 
the teacher and the needs of the class, the following are 
among the lines of work taken up during the past two 
years : 

As number deals with the relations of quantity, eye and 
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mind are trained in seeing relations, even during the 
“incidental” period. By means of objects in the school- 
room, of lines drawn on the board, of sur- 
faces, etc., many indefinite comparisons are 
made. As the child’s number sense develops and he 
demands more definite terms than “longer,” “ shorter,” 
“ higher,” “lower,” etc., the common measuring units are 
introduced. 

All pupils are supplied with rulers one foot long, with 
sticks of various lengths, with cardboard squares one inch 
square, with shoe pegs, etc. In their work in drawing, the 
use of the ruler is soon mastered. The half, the fourth, and 
other simple fractional relations are as 
easily seen and mastered as are integral 
relations. The following exercises, selected at random, will 
give an idea of the work given during the latter part of the 
first year and the first part of the second : 

1 Measure sticks and draw lines as long, beginning with 
one inch. , 

2 ‘Measure a one inch cardboard square. Draw it. 
Place two squares side by side. Measure and draw. 

3 Place sticks so as to form a square, a triangle, an 
oblong. Measure and draw. 

4 Draw a line, by judging, one inch long. Measure and 
correct. 

5 Draw a one inch square, by judging. 
correct. 

6 On blackboard draw, by judging, lines one foot long. 
Measure and correct. 

Children enjoy the rhythm of counting. As they are 
brought in touch with the idea of number through compari- 
sons, measuring, games, etc., counting is made 
definite, not only in giving the consecutive 
number names, but in applying them to corresponding 
groups of objects. The children are led to recognize 
instantly objects in unit groups of 2, 3, 4,and 5. In any 
work given above five, the smaller group 
units are used. This work is never given 
until the child has met with the number again and again in 
his nature study, drawing, or other work. In training in the 
instantaneous recognition of unit groups, all sorts of objects 
are used—dots, lines, marbles, flowers, boys and girls, etc. 
In this work care is taken not to go beyond the maturity of 
the child. In most cases the pupils, before the close of the 
“incidental” period, can count by ones and tens to one 
hundred and back. 

The child gradually acquires a knowledge of figures by 
seeing them on his ruler, on the pages of his books, on the 
sign boards and street cars, at his home and on 
the streets. Soon after he begins to write words 
he is taught to make figures. As an occasional exercise, he 
will write the number from the objects shown, or show the 
number of objects corresponding to the number written. 

The Work of the Second Year, Second Term 

With the beginning of the second term of the second 
school year, formal instruction in arithmetic is begun. 
Taking “ an account of stock” is simple, as the teacher in 
all cases has had the class five months. During the term all 


Comparisons 


Measurements 


Measure and 


Counting 


Unit Groups 


Figures 


of the classes will readily master all the combinations (addi-. 


tion, subtraction, multiplication, division, and partition) in 
the number space one to twelve. Often the higher sections 
of classes will cover the work to eighteen. In no case is a 
Class or section kept “ marking time.” No 
limit is set as to the amount of work to be 
covered during the term, provided other 
lines of work are not neglected, and provided that the time 
given does not exceed the maximum of thirty minutes 
per day. 

Addition and subtraction are taught together ; multiplica- 
tion, division, and partition together. During the first three 
months of the term addition and subtraction are em- 
phasized. 

Discovery through observation of the number fact to be 
taught, drill to fix the fact in mind, application of the fact 
The Steps the experiences of the children and to 

relations that they can readily grasp, is the 
order of instruction usually followed in taking up the formal 


No Marking 
Time 
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study of number. At this time the utmost skill of the 
teacher is required to know the content of the child’s mind. 
When the child says that 4 and 3 are 7, for instance, has he 
imaged 4, 3, and their sum 7, does he see clearly the relation 
that 4 and 3 bear to 7, or has he, parrot-like, repeated a 
sentence without meaning to him? 

Each pupil is Jed to discover the combinations and 
separations for himself, again and again, until he knows 
them. 

During this stage of the work the figure processes 
are kept in the background. Only as the child is led to 
discover the number fact, knows it, can apply it, is the use 
of figures emphasized. After the number fact is known, and 
figures have been introduced, good, old-fashioned drill is 
Dril} Used to fix that fact in the child’s mind so that with- 

out conscious mental effort he may know immedi- 
ately, for instance, that 5 and 4 make 9, always 9, nothing 
more, nothing less. First accuracy, then rapidity now 
become the keynotes of the work. 

During the term all sorts of objects are used by the child 
in discovering the number facts —beans, colored beads, 
cardboard squares an inch square, etc. Just as soon as he 
has a clear mental image of the number facts studied, the 
use of objects is discontinued. It is seldom that objects are 
used with any combination higher than 10. 

The training given during the “ incidental” period in the 
instantaneous recognition of the unit groups 2, 3, 4, and 5, is 
continued. This work has been found Of great value in 
helping the pupils to form clear mental images. 
By this grouping they are led (assisted by 
objects whenever necessary), to image 6 as 3 and 3; 7 as 5 
and 2, 4 and 3; 8 as 4 and 4, 5 and 3, etc. Subtraction is 
imaged as readily as is addition. The same process of 
imaging in groups, followed by persistent drill, is used in 
taking up the work in multiplication, division, and parti- 
tion. 

As soon as four or five combinations are learned, column 
addition is begun. In this work great care is 
taken by the teacher in preparing exercises, as no 
combination is presented which the children have 
not already learned. 

The work in counting and writing numbers is continued 
within reasonable limits, seldom extending beyond 1oo. 
The pupils count by 1’s, 2’s, 5’s, and 10’s, both forwards and 
backwards. 

In applying the number facts learned, such common 
measuring units as the cent, nickel, dime, inch, foot, yard, 
square inch, square foot, cubic inch, ‘pint, quart, pound, 
dozen, are constantly used. In so far as pos- 
sible, the measuring units are used by the 
children themselves. Estimates by observa- 
tion and verification by measurement are an important 
factor of the work. Drawing lines and surfaces at the 
blackboard, modeling at the sand table, stick laying, string- 
ing beads, measuring water or sand, weighing books, sand, 
etc., are among the exercises that may be noted in the 
various grades. 

The following from a second year plan book will give an 
idea of the use of the foot rule in the application of the 
number facts learned : 

1 Addition Measureastick. Draw a line one 
inch longer. Two inches longer. 

2 Subtraction Measure a stick. 
one inch less. ‘Two inches less, etc. 

3 Multiplication Take two sticks equal in length. 
Draw a line as long as both. Three sticks, etc. 

Measure a cardboard square. Draw an oblong as long as 
four. Two, etc. 

4 Division Measure a stick. Draw as many one-inch 
lines as equal it. As many two-inch lines as equal it. 

5 Partition Measure a stick. Draw a line half as long. 
Draw a line one-fourth as long. One and one-half times as 
long. 

é Estimates Draw on the blackboard, by judgment, a 
line one foot long. Measure and correct. Two feet long, 
etc. Half a foot long. Similar simple exercises are worked 
out for other measuring units, 


Imaging 


Column 
Addition 


Measuring 
Units 


Use of 


Ruler Draw a line 
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The Third School Year 


In the third school year, the greater portion of the time 
during the first term of five months, is devoted to addition 
and subtraction. Seeing, memorizing, application, are still 
the successive steps followed in presenting the work. 

Objects are occasionally used, but only when the pupils 
need help in imaging the combinations given. A review of 
The Couibine. the combinations in addition and sub- 

aie traction, previously given, is combined 

with their systematic application to all 

possible combinations within the number space 110. As 

subtraction is but the inverse of addition, the two are corre- 
lated, the emphasis, however, being placed on addition. 

Beginning with the combinations 2 and 3 (though any 
other combination will do as well), the pupils commence the 
formal work of the year as follows : 





3 3 3 3 3. 

2 12 22 i 102 
Then 

2 2 2 2 

3 13 23 103 





After the pupils have mastered these combinations, the 
work is reversed and the corresponding combinations in sub- 
traction are taken up. 

Simple questions are now given in which the pupils are led 
to apply the combinations formed with 2-and 3 to relations 
and measurements they can understand. Returning to the 
combination work, the next step taken is with 5 (2 and 3) 
and 4. The same work is given as that indicated with 2 
and 3. Column addition is now begun with 2, 3, 4. Add- 
ing 10, 20, 30, etc., to the 2, the drill is continued until the 
pupils can add the columns accurately and quickly. 

The third combination taken is 9 and 3. Here the pupils 
must be led to understand the increase by tens. After tak- 
ing up all combinations with 9 and 3 within the number 
space 110, the pupils continue the drill with column addi- 
tion, taking 2, 3, 4, 3, and adding successive tens to the 
lower figures as long as may seem best. 

In the telling all this seems tedious. However, it is but 
applying in arithmetic the same repetition that is conceded 
to be the pedagogical thing to do with be- 
ginners in reading, in language, in spelling. 
The forty-five combinations are taken up one 
by one as indicated, subtraction following addition, with 
sufficient application of the number facts learned to make 
them ready “toqls of measurement”’ with the pupils. 

The multiplication tables are developed by addition, gen- 
erally by means of rectangles or circles drawn on the board 
and divided into the proper number of parts by the chil- 
dren. Division and partition are correlated with multiplica- 
tion. When the child learns that 6 x 3 are 18 and that 3 x 
6 are 18, he can readily see that there are six 3’s and three 

6’s in 18, that 4 of 18 is 6 and } of 18 is 3, 
ger eat that 3 of 18 a te and that 12 : % of 18, etc. 
When the children see how any particular table is formed, 
they are drilled in it, sometimes by sequence, always by 
skipping about, until they know it. 

Much of the drill work with multiplication is combined 

with addition. - This is frequently done with 


Systematic 
Repetition 


Multiplication the more difficult combinations in addition. 
For instance : 
2xXo7r7=  : 
3X9+7= ete. 


In real life a large part, in the school-room most, of our 
multiplication is combined with addition. There is economy 
both of time and effort in such training, as well as excellent 
preparation for the work in long multiplication. 

A thorough drill is given on inexact divisions, not only for 
the thought involved, but as a preparation for short division. 
As soon as the table of 2’s is completed, work is begun with 
short multiplication and short division. 

Some of the test work in the fundamental operations is 
dictated by the teacher. Each day, however, the child is 
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given a quiet period, during which he may copy the figures 
from. the board and travel his own mathematical gait in 
securing results. In arithmetic, as in spelling, the attention 
of the children is centered on the difficult combinations. 
There is economy of time in training pupils to know what 
they know, and to study that about which they are in doubt. 

In the application of the number facts learned, the 
common measuring units are still kept before the pupil. 
Through estimates and measurements of lines, surfaces, 
solids, and other magnitudes coming within 
the experiences of pupils, they are trained in 
seeing relations, both integral and fractional. 
When the measuring unit cannot be handled by the pupils, 
they are given a clear mental picture of it. For instance, it 
is a mile from the court house to East Street, or from the 
Jackson Grammar School to the High School. John has 
walked the mile between these points in 13 minutes ; Henry 
has covered the mile on his bicycle in 6 minutes. In giving 
any problem involving miles, it is always related to some 
particular mile taken as a unit. 

Children like to draw — to make things. This construc- 
tive faculty is made use of, not only in the third school year, 
but in the first and second as well. In the 
third year rectangles are drawn by measure- 
ment in developing the multiplication tables. 
Many simple problems are given for blackboard and seat 
work that can be solved by means of diagrams. Simple 
exercises in drawing to scale are given. Pupils are encour- 
aged to make things from paper, pasteboard, wood, etc., 
according to definite measurements. 

Through similar constructive work the pupils are led to 
add, subtract, multiply, and divide fractions, no attention 
whatever being given to processes. Here is the way four 
such questions given as busy work were solved 
by a pupil during the second school month 
last year, the telling being preceded by drawings in each 
case : 


Applied 
Arithmetic 


Constructive 
Work 


Fractions 


1 I drew a line 2} inches long. I added to ita line 1} 
inches long. My line is 3 inches long. 

2 I drew a line 14 inches long. I drew another twice as 
long. My last line is 3 inches long. 

3 I drew a line 2} inches long. 
My line is now 1} inches long. 

4 I drew a line 5 inches long. 
inches. 


I cut off 1} inches. 


I divided it in half 
There are ten } inches in the line. 


Such exercises develop not only observation and thought 
but what is of equal importance—expression. 

Only simple problems are given. In so far as possible 
they are drawn from the experiences of the children. Be- 
ginning with the second year, simple problems are given as 


Problems 2 Part of many reading lessons. No part of 
the arithmetic work has a greater value than 
this. In reading problems, the pupils are trained to note 


what is given, what is asked for. They are led to feel that 
reading the problem is the first great step in its solution. 

While the pupils are encouraged to explain in simple lan- 
guage the problems given, all the whys and wherefores are 
not demanded in either the problem work or in’such me- 
chanical processes as “ borrowing” and “carrying.” Nor 
is it considered criminal if pupils fail to be able to apply all 
the numbers taken up. While applied work and measure- 
ments are important and are not neglected, the principal 
aim of the year’s work is facility in handling the combinations 
given. Even in the third year, something must be left to 
the growing maturity of the child. 





Somebody 


Somebody did a golden deed; 
Somebody proved a friend in need; 
Somebody sang a beautiful song ; 
Somebody smiled the whole day long; 
Somebody said, ‘‘’Tis sweet to live;” 
Somebody said, ‘‘ I’m glad to give ;” 
Somebody fought a valiant fight; 
Somebody lived to shield the right ; 
Was that somebody you? 
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A Creed for the New Year 


I believe in boys and girls, the men and women of a great to-morrow; that 
whatsoever the boy soweth the man shall reap. I believe in the curse of ignorance, 
in the efficacy of schools, in the dignity of teaching, and in the joy of serving others. 
I believe in wisdom as revealed in human lives as well as in the pages of a written 
book; in lessons taught, not so much by precept as by example; in ability to work 
with the hands as well as to think with the head —in everything that makes life 


Jan., 1904 





large and lovely. 
and in out-of-doors. 
that:-lure us.on. 
all we are and all we do. 


I believe in beauty in the school-room, in the home, in daily life, 
I believe in laughter, in faith, in all ideals, and distant hopes 
I-believe that every hour of every day we receive a just reward for 
I believe in the present and its opportunities, in the future 


and its promises, ‘and in the divine joys of living—Aawin Osgood Grover 





Winter Food for Birds 


Birds can endure intense cold on full stomachs, but their 
winter larder must often be very lean. Never is hospitality 
so keenly appreciated as then. Never are birds so welcome 
to us. Trimmings of beefsteak, lumps of suet, and a rind of 
pork tied on the branches of trees near enough to the home 
to be watched by the inmates, attract some very interesting 
winter neighbors: chickadees, nuthatches, tufted titmice, 
brown creepers, woodpeckers, and blue jays. Minced raw 
meat, waste canary, hemp, and sunflower seed, buckwheat, 
cracked oats and corn, crumbs, and sweepings from the 
hay-loft, scattered over the ground, make a delectable hash 
for feathered boarders with varied appetites. 

—Nelye Blanchan in How to Attract Birds 





The Little People of Alaska 


(This play appeared in PRIMARY EDUCATION) 
Maytrte E, SANDERS, Kaysville, Utah 


This work covered two weeks — the first week for the 
Eskimos, as they are better known; the second for the 
Indians. 

Fifteen minutes each day developed the story. This was 
followed by drawing, cutting, or construction work in con- 
nection with the talk. 

The first day we prepared for the journey there — the 
clothes and food we would need, and how we would get 
there. 

We were, in the meantime, artists painting pictures of the 
train and ship that carried us there. These were hung on 
the wall for future use. The days following we learned of 
their homes and made miniature ones of cardboard, and 
real ones of snow on the playground at recess. 

A talk on its people and dress was followed by a doll’s 
party, given by the girls of one class, for the girls of another, 
to dress dolls as Eskimos, to show the folks at home. A 
boy dressed as an Eskimo was a real one, invited to the 
party as a model. The boys constructed sleds drawn by 
dogs. These were of cardboard (the dogs), double, that they 
might stand. The number table became the village, where 
we stayed. Everything in it was made by the pupils. 

Of course I accompanied the children during these daily 
trips around the village, and when they were tired sight- 
seeing told them the “Story of Chuglu,” “The Baby in 
Furs,” all about the “White Bear,” and the “ midnight 
sun.” ; 

The Indians were taken up in the same way, another 
table holding an entire Indian settlement. We took rides 
in the canoes, and sang the “ Canoe Song” as we floated 
down the river; we rocked the Indian dolls to sleep to the 
lullaby, “‘ Indian Sleepy Song.” 

The little recitations were handed to the children and 
learned for Presentation Day, which was the last day of the 


second week. Parents were invited, and we didn’t lack in 
numbers. This was the day we came home and told our 
parents all that we had learned and seen. 

The school was divided into Indians and Eskimos, each 
half presiding over their respective village and talking for 
the dolls. 

A youthful lecturer explained the drawings, paintings, and 
cuttings of Alaskan scenes, and described our trip there. 

We gave the program as itappears in Primary EpucaTion, 
and, in addition, the stories they had heard. 

Forty-five minutes each day was taken to prepare for this 
last day. The work was real, and will not be forgotten 
soon. 


(A most admirable plan well described.—THE Epiror) 





Coasting 
(Recitation) 


A hill; a sled all painted red,— 
The name in yellow; 

A boy in cap. mittens, and wrap; 
A happy fellow! 


A track like ice—that’s very nice; 
A scrape and rumble; 

A little swerve; a tricky curve— 
And such a tumble! 


A whirl; astop; the sled on top; 
Snow all this hiding , 

A merry laugh,—yet this is not half 
The fun of sliding!—W. EF. Mather 





A Good Word 
Dear Editor: 

My sister and I have taken Primary EpucaTIon for years 
and would not do without it. 

We consider it unique in its particular mission in the 
primary world. I value it first because it is so often an in- 
spiration to me in striving after the best things in school 
life, the upBuilding of noble character and a love for the 
good, the true and the beautiful in the hearts of the little 
ones intrusted to our care. 

Primary Epucation faithfully and fearlessly holds these 
ideals before the teacher. Again, we enjoy its progressive 
way of incorporating all that is best in the “ new education ” 
without that insane devotion to fads or yet that servile fear 
of breaking through old conventionalities, which are the 
Scylla and Charybdis of all educational progress. 

TEACHER 





A little six-year-old who is getting his first lessons in history. 
came home the other day and said, ‘‘Mother, what language did 
we speak when the English came over and settled us?” 
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For Rissal Schools 


HE following exercises are taken from “‘ Rural School 

| Agriculture ” (Bulletin No. 1). The book has been 

prepared by instructors in the Department of Agri- 

culture in the University of Minnesota (Minn.) for 

use in rural schools. See book review in November number 
of Primary EpucaTION. —THE EpiTor. 


Size of Strawberry Boxes 


Time: When studying compound numbers or in June. 

Object: To find whether the ordinary strawberry box is 
built the right size. 

Material: A strawberry box and a foot rule. 

Have some of the pupils bring to school an ordinary 
strawberry box. Direct them to take the three inside 
measures in inches and compute the contents in cubic 
inches. A bushel contains 2150.42 cubic inches, The dry 
quart ought to contain one thirty-second of this. Is the 
box the right size? Let each pupil take his own measures 
and do his own computing. Is the bottom of the box set 
up in to mislead people or to keep from crushing berries in 
the next box below in the crate? — Wm. Robertson. 


Making Maps of Public Roads 


Time: Whenever convenient. 

Olject: To teach pupils how to draw a map of roads and 
farms. 

Materials: Paper, pencil, and ruler with scale to frac- 
tion of an inch. 

Plan of Work: 

(a) Have pupils draw a map of the neighborhood, in- 
cluding an area of two miles square. 

(4) Make the drawing eight inches square, or four inches 
to a mile. 

(¢) Show all the public roads with double lines and all 


the farm houses with double dotted lines; also show the 


location of the school-house and churches and show the 
outlines of any village. 
Important Facts: After the drawings have been made 
by the pupils the teacher should criticise and compare details. 
—W. M. Hays. 


Growth of Trees 


Time: Whenever convenient. 

Object: To determine the age of trees. , 

Material: Block of wood. 

Plan of Work: Wave some of the older boys saw off at 
home blocks two inches long of green oak, pine, or any other 
common tree and bring the blocks to school. Have the 
pupils count the number of rings in the block. Generally 
one ring represents one year’s growth of the tree, but this is 
not always true. Sometimes two rings will be formed in one 
year. Such a condition may be brought about when the 
spring is warm and moist, followed by a period of drouth, 
and a warm, moist fall: or when the leaves of the tree 
are injured by insects in the middle of the growing season. 
In such cases, one ring partly forms in the spring and the 
other in the fall. Where do the rings appear most distinct? 
Which show newest growth? Are all the rings the same dis- 
tance from each other? ‘The trunk of the tree increases in 
thickness by the addition of rings to the outside nearest the 
bark. —/. F. Wojta. 


Vitality of Seeds 


Time: Whenever convenient. 

Object; To teach the pupils the relative vitality of large 
and small seeds. 

Materials: A box four inches deep and twelve inches 
square ; some wheat and oat seed and a ruler. 

Plan of Work: Pick out twelve large and twelve small 
seeds each from the wheat and the oats. Plant in sand — 
cover the wheat slightly with sand and stick the oats in the 
soil, point down, so that top comes even with the surface of 
the soil, Then sprinkle just a little sand over the top. 
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Water the sand moderately from time to time. When the 
seeds germinate, note the relative quickness of the two dif- 
ferent lots in germinating. Measure the height of each 
plant and record as in the corn experiment. 

Facts: The larger seeds will germinate more readily and 
will grow stockier and faster. This shows the need of the 
use of the fanning mill in selecting the seed grains. 

, —C.P. Bull. 


Roughage in Stacks 


Time: Fall or winter term. 

Object: To learn to compute the amount of hay in a 
stack. 

Material: Ladder, ruler, pencil, and note-book. 

Plan of Work: Wave the older pupils measure the 
dimensions of the hay stack. Instruct them to measure the 
height by using aladder. From the data have them estimate 
as nearly as possible the dimensions of the stack in form of 
a rectangular or a square body. Have them compute the 
cubical contents of the stack in feet and divide the product 
by 350. The result will be approximately the number of 
tons of hay in the stack. 

Important Facts: The estimate will only be approximate. 
It varies for different qualities and the different degrees of 
the compactness of hay. If carefully estimated, your re- 
sult should not be more than twenty per cent out of the way. 

— W. M. Hays. 


Making Wire Fences 


Time: Whenever convenient. 

Odject: To induce the pupils to closely observe how 
good wire fences are constructed, measurements, etc. 

Materials: Rulers, pencils, paper, and the facts obtained 
from fence building in the neighborhood. 

Plan of Work: Have the pupil make scale drawings of 
three kinds of good wire fences, giving the distances between 
the ‘posts, the distance from the ground to the bottom wire, 
the distances between the successive wires and the height of 
each fence. State what kinds of animals each fence is de- 
signed to restrain. Figure out the cost of the material per 
rod, giving amounts and prices in detail. 

Important Facts: Barbed wire fences are excellent for 
restraining cattle, because they are both very cheap and 
very effective. Three wires on posts twenty-four or thirty- 
two feet apart make a very good fence. While horses are 
sometimes injured by barbed wires, cattle rarely are. 

Woven wire is fairly cheap and very useful for the lower 
part of fences to restrain sheep and swine. Wooden and 
hedge fences are becoming obsolete. It pays farmers to re- 
arrange their farms into more fields grouped for systematic 
crop rotations and fenced so that stock may be turned into 
each for regular crops of pasturage or for catch crops as rape 
among grain stubble. Wire fences may be moved at slight 
expense. —W, M. Hays. 


Tar Paper on Apple Trees 


Time: Any clear, bright day. 

Object: To show that tar paper is not good to wrap 
apple trees for protection from rabbits and mice. 

Material: Two round bottles just alike and from six to 
eight inches tall; also a piece of ordinary tar paper and a 
thermometer. 

Nearly fill both bottles with water of the same temperature. 
Wrap one bottle with one thickness of the tar paper and 
fasten on with string or elastic band near top and bottom. 
Set both bottles in direct sunlight and so that one will not 
shade the other. Leave one or two hours, then take tem- 
perature of water again. The one wrapped with black paper 
will be considerably warmer than the other. This indicates 
that black absorbs heat faster than other colors, and explains 
why people wear light rather than dark colored clothes in 
summer. 

If we wrap an apple tree with this black paper it makes 
the trunk .too warm when the sun shines brightly and pro- 
duces what people call “sun scald.” Often the tree is - 
killed. —Wm. Robertson. 
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Thoughts of the New Year 


Let us walk softly, friend; 
For strange paths lie before as, all untrod; 
The new year, spotless from the hand of God, 
Is thine and mine, O friend! 


Let us walk straightly, friend ; 
Forget the crooked paths behind us now. 
Press on with steadier purpose on our brow, 
To better deeds, O friend! 


Let us walk gladly, friend ; 
Perchance some greater good than we have known 
Is waiting for us, or some fair hope flown 

Shall yet return, O friend! 


Let us walk humbly, friend ; 
Slight not the heartsease blooming round our feet; 
The laurel blossoms are not half so sweet, 

Or lightly gathered, friend. 


. Let us walk kindly, friend; 
We cannot tell how long this life shall last, 
How soon these precious years be overpast ; 
Let love walk with us, friend. 


Let us walk quickly, friend ; 
Work with our might while lasts our little stay, 
And help some halting comrade on the way; 
And may God guide us, friend !—Lillian Gray 





Our Friends of Field and 
Forest V 


' Foxes 


GERTRUDE Moore 


FTER a storm, among the tracks of grouse and 

A squirrels and rabbits, are some other tracks showing 

clear and sharp against the snow. They are so wild, 

so free, and show such nimble feet, they can belong 

only to a fox. They tell plainly about his wanderings since 

the storm. Here he went slowly. Perhaps he was planning 
where to get a good breakfast. 


Kinds 


The Silver or Black Fox is an elegant creature. He is 
black, with long silky hairs, many of them delicately ringed 
with silver gray. His tail is tipped with white. 

The Gray Fox is dull gray, touched here and there with 
black. His tail is gray-white on the sides, rusty below, and 
black at the tip. 

The Common Red Fox is best known to us.. He is 
tawny red with yellow gleams in his fur to match the yellow 
gleams in his eyes. The underside of his body and the 
lower parts of his back are grizzly gray. Along the under- 
side of his body runs a narrow line of white. His throat is 
white. The backs of his stiff, straight ears, his keen pointed 
nose, his slender legs, and the tips of the hair on his tail 
are black and glossy. 

This tail is the pride of his life. It is of a warm golden- 
red color — light and feathery. When he runs it seems to 
float above him —a yellow torch shining against the white- 
ness of the snow. But sometimes in wet weather, when he 
has run far and fast his tail becomes damp, bedraggled and 
heavy as a mop... At last, he can no more carry it. So he 
takes refuge in his den. There he stays until it becomes 
dry and light again. 


Dens 


In the spring, a fox goes out house-hunting. Sometimes 

he selects a good place, burrows deep into the earth, and 
makes his own den. But he would much prefer — the wily 
fox—to take possession of a burrow already made—a 
rabbit’s maybe. That the rabbit has made her home herself 
and is living there in peace and quiet makes no kind of 
difference to the fox. To his way of thinking, all that is 
necessary is to get rid of the rabbit. And if one is a fox, 
that isn’t a hard thing to do. 
_ Often a fox den is in the midst of an open field. This 
may be so that the wary creatures can see on all sides, and 
- spy danger afar off. New England foxes usually have but 
one or two rooms in their homes. These rooms are dark as 
pockets. But foxes don’t mind that. Their eyes, like a 
cat’s, can see as well in the dark as in the light. 

Usually a fox family has more than one den. If they 
find that one is being watched, they move to another as 
quickly and quietly as possible. Many a breathless boy and 
dog have come up, after a long hard run, to the mouth of a 
fox den. They have dug deep down, and have found it — 
empty! 

Fox cubs look more like round, roly-poly, yellow gray 


bundles of woolly fur than anything else. Their tales are 
so short and stiff it doesn’t seem that they will ever grow 
soft and plumy. 

The mother fox takes good care of her funny babies. 
She feeds them young mice and rats. ‘They grow larger and 
larger. Some bright day she takes them out-doors to play. 

They bound about in the sunshine like woolly balls. 
They have pert, pointed faces, sharp ears, and bright, cun- 
ning eyes full to the brim of mischief. They frolic about 
like puppies. They chase their tails. They pounce pell 
mell upon each other. They make sudden dives upon their 
dignified old mother. - They pull her tail. They give short, 
sharp yelps like baby puppies learning to bark. They find 
an unwary cricket hurrying home to his family, and worry 
him almost out of his wits. They forget him when one little 
cub finds a big, lazy June bug taking a nap. They have 
moments when they sit quietly and look the field over with 
wise, round eyes. 

There comes a sound —far off and faint— the bark of 
Rover the farm dog, or the shout of Billy as he runs home 
from school. The mother springs to her feet. She speaks. 
The fox babies know what she says. Away they scamper, 
helter-skelter, and tumble one over the other into their den. 
A moment later and a cluster of black points — which are 
noses — and a cluster of bright points— which are eyes — 
are all that can be seen of the little family. 

It is said that when a fox has a den near a farmhouse, 
she never robs the hen-roosts of that particular farm. In- 
stead she goes a long, tiresome journey to some far away 
barn, helps herself to whatever she can find, and brings 
home many a tempting meal to her babies. While her cubs 
are small, she will not risk being caught near her home. 
Both parents will protect their little ones, even to laying 
down their own lives if necessary. They will starve rather 
than take food from their children. 


Food 


Foxes eat all sorts of animal food. Each fox— when he 
is old enough — hunts by himself. He steals out cautiously 
at night. He creeps carefully along, often going miles in 
search of just the food he wants. No rabbit, squirrel, field- 
mouse, rat, or mole is safe when a fox is abroad. He likes 
fruit too — especially grapes. 

A fox doesn’t like to wet his feet. It is said, however, 
that a very fine crab sometimes so tempts him, that he for- 
gets his dislike of water. There isa story of a fox who used 
to drag his bushy tail back and forth lightly over the water. 
When a crab put up a foolish claw and grabbed the tail, the 
fox dragged him quickly to land. 

When a fox finds chickens at roost in a tree, he has a 
strange way of catching them. Heruns round and round, 
round and round, round and round the tree. The chickens 
watch, lean out, farther — farther, grow dizzy, lose their 
belance and fall, with frightened clucks, straight to the 
ground. 

Traps 


Foxes are such thieves — helping themselves to any thing 
they can lay paws on— it is no wonder that farmers don’t 
like them and do all they can to catch them. 

To catch a fox in a trap one must take lessons in patience 
and skill of a fox himself. The trap must not be placed 
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anywhere near the chicken coop — a fox is on guard there. 
It must be put in the woods or in a field where the fox is 
known to hunt. 

For a week, maybe, before the trap is set the trapper 
coaxes the fox something like this: He cuts a place in the 
frozen ground. He digs out three or four inches ofsearth. 
He fills this place with ashes or dried leaves or chaff, in 
which are mixed bits of roasted cheese. For awhile the 
fox won’t touch this tempting meal. But some cold night, 
he pokes among the ashes and has a delicious lunch of 
cheese. Nothing happens, so he tries it again and again. 
Before the first fall of snow, the trapper hides his trap in the 
bed of ashes and cheese. After all his trouble, the chances 
are that the sly fox will take a sniff or two, shake his head 
doubtfully, and trot quietly away. 

If a fox is caught, he will fool the trapper if he can. 
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Sometimes he plays that he is dead. There he lies — held 
by one foot in the trap— frozen stiff. The dog comes up 
and noses him. ‘The trapper pokes and prods him. He is 
as still as only he knows how to be. The trapper leaves 
him for a brief moment. There is a dash, the bark of a 
surprised dog, a flash of a red-gold tail far off toward the 
woods — and the fox is gone. 


Fox Hunting 


In some parts of this country, and in others, fine 
kennels are found where large packs of hounds are kept just 
for the purpose of running down foxes. 

Some clear crisp morning the whole pack is turned loose. 
Soon they are on the track of a fox. Away they go, followed 
by the hunters with their guns. For miles around the woods 
resound with the deep, musical baying of the hounds. 

About a half-mile ahead of them runs the fox for whom 
all this chase is made. He is so fleet of foot, so light of 
heart, so full 6f bounding life from the tip of his pointed 
nose to the end of his beautiful tail, that he leads the dogs 
a rapid chase. Up hill, down hill, on and on and on for 
miles and miles they go. The fox eludes his hunters at 
every turn. He bounds across the dry stones in the bed of 
the brook. He crosses and criss-crosses the field until his 
tracks lead in and out and out and in, back and forth over 
each other. He goes with long, easy strides up the hill. 
He mounts a high rock. He watches the dogs down below 
him trying to untwist the tangle of his footprints. He 
almost smiles. Far off the fox spies a hunter. He comes 
nearer, gun leveled. The fox is up and away with nervous, 
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nimble leaps toward the woods. He ctosses a piece of 
ploughed ground. He walks coolly along the frozen rut of 
the high road where a loaded sleigh has just passed. No 
scent of his rapid feet will stay in frozen ground. He goes 
through a pasture to walk about in the footprints the cows 
have left there. The dogs will have hard work tracing him 
there. Near the woods he finds the fresh tracks of another 
fox. He walks carefully in these for awhile. Then he 
branches off for himself, leaving the dogs to decide when 
they come up which set of tracks belong to him. 

Wild, beautiful, buoyant fellow, fleet as the wind, you have 
our best wishes for escape, now and always. Elude the 
hunters as best you may. Keep as long as you can the 
strong, free, gladsome life God has given you. The“ sport” 
of hunting you to the death is something of which civilized 
men should be ashamed. , 

Story 

It was a cold, moonlit night with the first snow lying 
white and smooth over the ground. Freddy walked fast, 
whistling below his breath to show himself that he wasn’t 
afraid. Suddenly he heard a sharp, short bark. It didn’t 
sound just like a dog’s bark. Freddy bent his head to 
listen. There in the light snow, he saw a track—dozens of 
tracks, small and sharp. Freddy stopped whistling. They 
were fox tracks. 

Freddy hadn’t lived all his life in a little wayback New 
England village for nothing. He knew that to see a fox, 
even, a boy must use all his caution and cunning, and then 
probably he won’t see him, But it was worth trying for. 
So Freddy crept to a clump of evergreens some distance 
from the path. He sat down on a rock to wait and listen. 
Wary as a fox himself, he peered through the dark boughs. 
He drew back scarce believing his eyes. He -looked again, 
caught his breath, and then sat as still as the rock itself to 
watch. 

Just beyond the evergreens was a cleared space. And 
this is what Freddy saw. One—two—three—six foxes— 
beautiful, half-grown creatures, with tawny tails flashing in 
the moonlight. They were well fed. They were out for 
nothing more nor less than a grand frolic. ‘They flew round 
and round after their bushy tails. They jumped and capered. 
They dashed into each other and fought play battles like 
jolly school boys. ‘They raced and chased and chased and 
raced in and out of the soft yellow light. One was ruddy 
red, and one was dark with a thick, soft far which would 
make him run for his little life some day. 

Suddenly a thought came to Freddy. He had heard 
somewhere that if one gave a short, sharp squeak like a 
wood-mouse one could coax a fox to come close to one. 
Now there wasn’t an animal. anywhere around the village that 
Freddy couldn’t mimic. Many a time his mother heard the 
cat mew piteously and opened the door only to find Freddy 
outside. All around the house in unlikely places, squirrels 
chattered, hens clucked, and turkeysgobbled. Crows cawed 
in the dead of night. Frogs chirped shrilly and kerchugged 
from high snow-banks. The time had now come when 
Freddy could make some real use of his gift. 

He shut his lips tightly. He drew in his breath sharply 
and quickly. ‘Squeak, squeak, squeak.” Surely a wood- 
mouse spoke. 

The fleetest of the foxes paused in his play. He turned 
his head, listening. 

“* Squeak,” said the little mouse again softly. The fox 
bounded straight toward the clump of evergreen trees. He 
paused. Freddy waited. There was no hurry. After a 
a minute, “‘ Squeak, squeak,” said the mouse in a voice that 
trembled ever so slightly. 

A few swift graceful leaps—and the fox stood face to face 
with Freddy on the rock. 

Freddy sat motionless—half frightened, scarce daring to 
breathe. The fox showed no surprise whatever. He stood 
still, one foot lifted, his plumy tail a graceful curve of light 
against the snow. His eyes were fixed on Freddy’s face as 
if he would read the tiniest thoughts way back in his head. 
Then slowly he turned, and trotted quietly away toward the 
woods. When he was once out of sight, though, what a 
change came over him, He jumped about and frolicked 
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and capered. “I fooled that boy,” he thought. “I was 
frightened half out of my wits. But I didn’t let him 
see it.” Then he fell to thinking about that wood-mouse. 
For with all his cunning, he had not seen through Freddy’s 
trick. He resolved that the very next night he would go 
back and find her. 

Meanwhile Freddy ran home. “My -—ee! Wasn’t he 
great?”’ he said to himself. Then he barked exactly like a 
fox. Farmer Brown’s turkeys woke, tumbled off their 
perches, flapped their wings, and cried so piteously that the 
farmer came out with his gun and his dog, determined “ to 
catch that fox this time anyway.” 





Through Highways and Across 
7 Lots V* 
What Shall We do with It? 


AGNES VINTON LUTHER, Normal and Training School, Newark, N. J. 


; IFE and its expression is the essential part of our 
Nature Study. This means added work for the 
teacher, as plants and animals do not take care of 

themselves. ‘‘How can I keep an animal in the 
school-room?” “What shall I do with it?” “I never 
succeed in keeping an aquarium in my room. Everything 
always dies.’””’ The Nature lover hears these plaints where- 
ever she goes. It can be done, however, and be a blessing 
and revelation to the child as well as an opportunity for 
growth, mentally and spiritually. 

Suppose we try each year to learn how to takecare of just 
one animal so that it might be comparatively happy and 
well during its sojourn inour room. ‘The next year, another, 
and soon. Don’t try to have the whole round of animal 
life at once and then throw it all up in disgust because 
everything goes wrong. Determine to make a success of 
one single thing. Whatever the animal you select, never 
miss an opportunity of questioning some animal lover with 
regard to its care. Glance over the books 
in the library devoted to the raising of 
animals for exhibition or for profit. The 
directions given there for the care of animals 
may be relied upon. 

The following suggestions are an out- 
growth of personal experience, gained 
through practical school work. Many silent 
little folk who spoke so eloquently in every 
way but words have contributed to the knowl- 
edge given here. May they live and prosper 
wherever they aré now and may their experi- 
ences help someone else along the road. 


Study No. I. Fish in the School-room 


The Jar The round globe may be more 
artistic, but a straight-sided jar is better. The 
fish may be seen more plainly and the image 
is not distorted by the curved surface. A 
large tank is not advisable for a beginner. 7 
Experiment with smaller - aquaria first.” Lf: 
Straight-sided candy jars, or battery jars = ys 
six or eight inches in diameter cost about Ys Yy 
thirty cents. A globe nine and a half inches 4, $y 
cents, A small oblong fish-tank, 11x 7x87 / 
in., tin bottom and corners, costs one dollar ~ 
and a quarter. The oblong, a/ g/ass tanks, 
though very beautiful are expensive in more 
than one way. The initial cost is higher 
and at the slightest sudden change in tem- OF 
perature, crack in a moment. , 

Cleaning the Jar Never use soap. Aper- 
fectly clean cloth, clear water, and good 
muscle are the right weapons of warfare. 
However careful you may be to rinse the soap 
out, a little may remain to the disgust of 
* Copyright, 1903, by Agnes Vinton Luther. 
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the fish and his possible death. Clean the jar thoroughly 
with pure water, after bringing it home, and you will have 
started in the right direction. 

Furnishing Our idea should be to reproduce the natural 
home of the fish as closely as possible. Cover the floors of 
his heuse with pebbles. These may be bought for a few 


cents where the fish is obtained, bird gravel may be used, so 


any little stones easily picked up by the roadside. These 
should be thoroughly washed again and again in running 
water. An easier way is to boil them so as to be sure there 
is nothing which will injure the fish. “Many people place 
sea shells in the aquarium, but experience seems to prove 
that this is not good for fresh water fish in a small tank. It 
is just as well to leave out any foreign substance other than 
the stones. 

The Plant The object of the plant in the aquarium is to 
furnish air for the fish to breathe and to keep the water in 
good condition. Where the plant is used the water does 
not have to be changed. This is called a self-sustaining 
aquarium and will last for weeks without attention. Where 
there is no plant the water must be changed each day. The 
best plant to aérate the water is sold by the live fish dealer 
in bunches, usually for ten cents. This is called cabomba. 
On receiving the plant rinse it around in a bowl of clean 
water until all the dirt and broken sprays have fallen from 
it. Take off the little piece of lead which fastens the stems 
together, substituting for it a string tied to a stone., This 
keeps the plant upright in the jar. 

Water Before placing the fish in the water allow the latter 
to acquire the temperature of the room. Water drawn fresh 
from the faucet is usually too-cold. Imagine how it would 
feel yourself if you were to undergo the same shock. 

The water in the jar should always appear perfectly clear. 
If, for any reason, it becomes contaminated, change it. If 
it looks milky, you have probably been feeding too freely and 
allowed the surplus to remain in the water. If it begins to 
look green, the jar is standing in too bright a light. There 
is nothing injurious to the fish in the extra growth of green, 
but as it obscures the water, it may be as well to change it 
and place the globe where it is not so bright. Examine a 
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little of this green deposit under the microscope and you 
will be treated to a delightful surprise. 

Position of Fish Globe Any place will do where there is 
enough light for an ordinary plant. Do not set the jar 
where the sun shines for a long time. Cooked fish are not 
happy. Ordinary light is all that is necessary. A thought- 
ful thing to do, now and then, when you think of it, is to 
throw a dark cloth over one end of the tank so that the fish 
may have a twilight corner in which to rest during the day. 

Feeding Buy the food prepared for goldfish. ‘There are 
two kinds, the white paper-like food and the “ ants’ eggs” 
which come put up in a little tin box. At first the latter 
preparation excelled the former but of late the grade has 
been deteriorating so that now it is merely a mass of brown 
crumbs which decay in the water and are too fine to remove. 
Hence, until a better food is put upon the market, use the 
white papery food. 

Do not Overfeed Wt you feed your fish every other day, 
allowing a piece of food the size of a ten cent piece for 
each, this is sufficient. If any remains uneaten, remove it 
from the water in an hour or so. As said before, milkiness 
in the water indicates overfeeding. Where there are stones 
and plants in the aquarium the fish obtain many a nice little 
lunch from the minute life growing upon them. I frequently 
saw “ Jappie,” our little fan-tail, take a mouth full of gravel, 
roll it around there, and then spit it out, having evidently 
scraped off the dainty morsels clinging to it. 

Fish eat less in winter, so do not worry if their appetite 
appears delicate. ‘They are more likely to die from your too 
great zeal than from starvation. Do not experiment with a 
varied bill of fare. I have known people who fed their fish, 
peanut brittle, cake, etc., but—well, words fail here ! 

Companions Snails are the only associates I would ad- 
vise for the goldfish. They are good little scavengers and 
live most amicably with their finny friends. If you experi- 
ment with a small turtle in the same tank you will probably 
find a good sized piece of your goldfish’s tail gone which has 
served the turtle as an enfrée. Many people keep tadpoles 
successfully with goldfish, but I have not always found that 
they lived in peace together. 

Diseases of Goldfish It does not always follow that with 
all these precautions your goldfish will live. They come to 
the dealer in a can, hundreds crowded together and having 
travelled long distances. They are frequently diseased when 
you buy them. If they seem sick, change the water in the 
jar, washing everything in it thoroughly. 

As a little stimulant, try the oxygen treatment sometimes. 
Take a glass or cup and dipping the water from the jar, 
pour it back again from a height. This forces extra air into 
the water and frequently acts as a tonic. 

Sometimes a white mould will begin to appear upon the 
sides of the fish. For this trouble, place the fish in water 
containing a pinch of salt in solution. This usually results 
in a cure. : 

I once knew some fish who probably died from shock. 
The teacher put the jar out of the window over night, found 
a crust of ice upon it in the morning and put it on the 
steam pipes to warm up. She couldn’t understand what 
killed her fish! Comment is needless. Fish will stand 
a very low temperature. Whatever the temperature, try to 
keep it even. 

Be careful about believing all that the dealer tells you. 
He does not have fish to keep but to sell. Some of them 
have made a special study of the subject, but not many of 
them had either the time or the opportunity. 

If with all your care your fish do not live, do not be 
discouraged, but try again. Better luck will come next 


time. 
( 70 be continued in March number) 





“It is a part of the silent duty of January to dissolve and 
absorb the good in the dircarded plant leaves and worn 
herbage, and to mingle it with the soil, helping the earth to 
recuperate strength for the labors that must soon be re- 
newed.” 
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A Plea for Common. Politeness 


Lucy K. Hatcu 


In the editorial columns of a leading New York paper not 
long since an article appeared in which there was an 
estimate made of the time spent in one day in signing 
“Yours truly” to letters. Then the daily cost to an average 
business house of writing these words was computed. From 
this it was agreed that it was very expensive and unneces- 
sary. 

This article is a sign of the times. How many little cour- 
tesies are being shortened and eliminated for lack of time 
in the hurry to advance. We see this tendency everywhere 
and nowhere is it to be more regretted than in our schools, 
for nowhere is it more far-reaching in its results. We hear 
children. speaking of lady teachers by their last names. 
Are children so hurried that they must leave off the title in 
speaking of a person? No, the cause is elsewhere. 

School principals speak of the lady teachers by the last 
name, notices are sent from room t6 room by pupils to 
which teachers sign only the last name. The writer knows 
that one principal instructs his teachers to sign notices in 
this way. Children are quick imitators, it is no uncommon 
thing to hear them speak of teachers as Smith, Brown, 
Jones, in many cases where good-breeding might reasonably 
be expected. 

What is all this rush and hurry for?. Js it helping us to 
advance in the highest sense of the word? We are told 
that as the United States is growing older we are becoming 
a more highly cultivated people. We point with pride to 
our courses of study in common schools as compared to 
that of the time when the three R’s constituted the curri- 
culum. We have time for music, nature-study, drawing, 
water-color painting, the collection and study of pictures 
from the old masters for the sake of the zsthetic and moral 
effect. But do not the manners of the children of to-day 
suffer in comparison with those of the so-called old school? 
Is not respect for elders more important than the ability to 
recognize one of Velasquez’s pictures? Is it not even 
greater than appreciation of harmony of color? 

Is it not important that school officers and teachers “ake 
time to observe common politeness not only in addressing 
and speaking of one another, but in all their relations? 


“ For manners are not idle, but the fruit ' 
Of loyal nature, and of noble mind.” 





Putting the World to Bed 


The little Snow people are hurrying down 
From their home in the clouds overhead. 

They are working as hard as ever they can, 
Putting the world to bed. 


Every tree in a soft fleecy nightgown they clothe, 
Each post has its nightcap of white, 

And o’er the cold ground a thick cover they spread 
Before they say good-night. 


And so they come eagerly sliding down 
With swift and silent tread, 
Always as busy as busy can be, 
Putting the world to bed. 
— Esther W. Buxton in Outlook 





For the new Philippine currency a mark has been devised 
to correspond with our dollar-sign, consisting of the letter 
««P” with two parallel lines drawn across the lobe, or its 
upper half. Since this design was formally prescribed by 
Governor Taft, there need be no question in future years 
concerning its origin or meaning, as with our dollar-sign. 
Arbitrary marks usually spring into being almost unnoticed, 
but they can be manufactured to order. 





No man ever sank under the burden of the day. It is 
when to-morrow’s burden is added to the burden of to-day, 
that the weight is more than a man can bear. 

— George McDonald 
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and capered. “I fooled that boy,” he thought. “I was 
frightened half out of my wits. But I didn’t let him 
see it.”” Then he fell to thinking about that wood-mouse. 
For with all his cunning, he had not seen through Freddy’s 
trick. He resolved that the very next night he would go 
back and find her. 

Meanwhile Freddy ran home. “My -ee! Wasn’t he 
great?’’ he said to himself. Then he barked exactly like a 
fox. Farmer Brown’s turkeys woke, tumbled off their 
perches, flapped their wings, and cried so piteously that the 
farmer came out with his gun and his dog, determined “ to 
catch that fox this time anyway.” 





Through Highways and Across 
| Lots V* 
What Shall We do with It? 


AGNES VINTON LUTHER, Normal and Training School, Newark, N. J. 


I IFE and its expression is the essential part of our 
Nature Study. This means added work for the 
teacher, as plants and animals do not take care of 

themselves. ‘‘How can I keep an animal in the 
school-room?” ‘“ What shall I do with it?” “I never 
succeed in keeping an aquarium in my room. Everything 
always dies.”” The Nature lover hears these plaints where- 
ever she goes. It can be done, however, and be a blessing 
and revelation to the child as well as an opportunity for 
growth, mentally and spiritually. 

Suppose we try each year to learn how to takecare of just 
one animal so that it might be comparatively happy and 
well during its sojourn inour room. ‘The next year, another, 
and soon. Don’t try to have the whole round of animal 
life at once and then throw it all up in disgust because 
everything goes wrong. Determine to make a success of 
one single thing. Whatever the animal you select, never 
miss an opportunity of questioning some animal lover with 
regard to its care. Glance over the books 
in the library devoted to the raising of 
animals for exhibition or for profit. The 
directions given there for the care of animals 
may be relied upon. 

The following suggestions are an out- 
growth of personal experience, gained 
through practical school work. Many silent 
little folk who spoke so eloquently in every 
way but words have contributed to the knowl- 
edge given here. May they live and prosper 
wherever they are now and may their experi- 
ences help someone else along the road. 


Study No. I. Fish in the School-room 


The Jar The round globe may be more 
artistic, but a straight-sided jar is better. The 
fish may be seen more plainly and the image 
is not distorted by the curved surface. A 
large tank is not advisable for a beginner. 7 
Experiment with smaller -aquaria first” Wy, 
Straight-sided candy jars, or battery jars Mp Joy 
six or eight inches in diameter cost about Vy ff 
thirty cents. A globe nine and a half inches Af. Vs 
in its widest part can be bought for sixty thy N 
A small oblong fish-tank, 11x7x87 “ \i 
in., tin bottom and corners, costs one dollar © £4 
and a quarter. The oblong, a// g/ass tanks, 
though very beautiful are expensive in more 
than one way. The initial cost is higher 
and at the slightest sudden change in tem- 
perature, crack in a moment. 

Cleaning the Jar Never use soap. Aper- 
fectly clean cloth, clear water, and good 
muscle are the right’ weapons of warfare. 
However careful you may be to rinse the soap 
out, a little may remain to the disgust of 


* Copyright, 1903, by Agnes Vinton Lnther. 
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the fish and his possible death. Clean the jar thoroughly 
with pure water, after bringing it home, and you will have 
started in the right direction. 

Furnishing Our idea should be to reproduce the natural 
home of the fish as closely as possible. Cover the floors of 
his house with pebbles. These may be bought for a few 


cents where the fish is obtained, bird gravel may be used, so 


any little stones easily picked up by the roadside. These 
should be thoroughly washed again and again in running 
water. An easier way is to boil them so as to be sure there 
is nothing which will injure the fish. Many people place 
sea shells in the aquarium, but experience seems to prove 
that this is not good for fresh water fish in a small tank. It 
is just as well to leave out any foreign substance other than 
the stones. 

The Plant The object of the plant in the aquarium is to 
furnish air for the fish to breathe and to keep the water in 
good condition. Where the plant is used the water does 
not have to be changed. This is called a self-sustaining 
aquarium and will last for weeks without attention. Where 
there is no plant the water must be changed each day. The 
best plant to aérate the water is sold by the live fish dealer 
in bunches, usually for ten cents. This is called cadoméa. 
On receiving the plant rinse it around in a bowl of clean 
water until all the dirt and broken sprays have fallen from 
it. Take off the little piece of lead which fastens the stems 
together, substituting for it a string tied to a stone., This 
keeps the plant upright in the jar. 

Water Before placing the fish in the water allow the latter 
to acquire the temperature of the room. Water drawn fresh 
from the faucet is usually too.cold. Imagine how it would 
feel yourself if you were to undergo the same shock. 

The water in the jar should always appear perfectly clear. 
If, for any reason, it becomes contaminated, change it. If 
it looks milky, you have probably been feeding too freely and 
allowed the surplus to remain in the water. If it begins to 
look green, the jar is standing in too bright alight. There 
is nothing injurious to the fish in the extra growth of green, 
but as it obscures the water, it may be as well to change it 
and place the globe where it is not so bright. Examine a 
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little of this green deposit under the microscope and you 
will be treated to a delightful surprise. 

Position of Fish Globe Any place will do where there is 
enough light for an ordinary plant. Do not set the jar 
where the sun shines for a long time. Cooked fish are not 
happy. Ordinary light is all that is necessary. A thought- 
ful thing to do, now and then, when you think of it, is to 
throw a dark cloth over one end of the tank so that the fish 
may have a twilight corner in which to rest during the day. 

Feeding Buy the food prepared for goldfish. ‘There are 
two kinds, the white paper-like food and the “ ants’ eggs”’ 
which come put up in a little tin box. At first the latter 
preparation excelled the former but of late the grade has 
been deteriorating so that now it is merely a mass of brown 
crumbs which decay in the water and are too fine to remove. 
Hence, until a better food is put upon the market, use the 
white papery food. 

Do not Overfeed If you feed your fish every other day, 
allowing a piece of food the size of a ten cent piece for 
each, this is sufficient. If any remains uneaten, remove it 
from the water in an hour or so. As said before, milkiness 
in the water indicates overfeeding. Where there are stones 
and plants in the aquarium the fish obtain many a nice little 
lunch from the minute life growing upon them. I frequently 
saw “ Jappie,” our little fan-tail, take a mouth full of gravel, 
roll it around there, and then spit it out, having evidently 
scraped off the dainty morsels clinging to it. 

Fish eat less in winter, so do not worry if their appetite 
appears delicate. ‘They are more likely to die from your too 
great zeal than from starvation. Do not experiment with a 
varied bill of fare. I have known people who fed their fish, 
peanut brittle, cake, etc., but—well, words fail here ! 

Companions Snails are the only associates I would ad- 
vise for the goldfish. They are good little scavengers and 
live most amicably with their finny friends. If you experi- 
ment with a small turtle in the same tank you will probably 
find a good sized piece cf your goldfish’s tail gone which has 
served the turtle as an entrée. Many people keep tadpoles 
successfully with goldfish, but I have not always found that 
they lived in peace together. 

Diseases of Goldfish It does not always follow that with 
all these precautions your goldfish will live. They come to 
the dealer in a can, hundreds crowded together and having 
travelled long distances. They are frequently diseased when 
you buy them. If they seem sick, change the water in the 
jar, washing everything in it thoroughly. 

As a little stimulant, try the oxygen treatment sometimes. 
Take a glass or cup and dipping the water from the jar, 
pour it back again from a height. This forces extra air into 
the water and frequently acts as a tonic. 

Sometimes a white mould will begin to appear upon the 
sides of the fish. For this trouble, place the fish in water 
containing a pinch of salt in solution. This usually results 
in a cure. : 

I once knew some fish who probably died from shock. 
The teacher put the jar out of the window over night, found 
a crust of ice upon it in the morning and put it on the 
steam pipes to warm up. She couldn’t understand what 
killed her fish! Comment is needless. Fish will stand 
a very low temperature. Whatever the temperature, try to 
keep it even. 

Be careful about believing all that the dealer tells you. 
He does not have fish to keep but to sell. Some of them 
have made a special study of the subject, but not many of 
them had either the time or the opportunity. 

If with all your care your fish do not live, do not be 
discouraged, but try again. Better luck will come next 


time. 
( 70 be continued in March number) 





“It is a part of the silent duty of January to dissolve and 
absorb the good in the dircarded plant leaves and worn 
herbage, and to mingle it with the soil, helping the earth to 
recuperate strength for the labors that must soon be re- 
newed.” 
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A Plea for Common: Politeness 


Lucy K. Hatcu 


In the editorial columns of a leading New York paper not 
long since an article appeared in which there was an 
estimate made of the time spent in one day in signing 
“Yours truly” to letters. Then the daily cost to an average 
business house of writing these words was computed. From 
this it was agreed that it was very expensive and unneces- 
sary. 

This article is a sign of the times. How many little cour- 
tesies are being shortened and eliminated for lack of time 
in the hurry to advance. We see this tendency everywhere 
and nowhere is it to be more regretted than in our schools, 
for nowhere is it more far-reaching in its results. We hear 
children. speaking of lady teachers by their last names. 
Are children so hurried that they must leave off the title in 
speaking of a person? No, the cause is elsewhere. 

School principals speak of the lady teachers by the last 
name, notices are sent from room t6 room by pupils to 
which teachers sign only the last name. The writer knows 
that one principal instructs his teachers to sign notices in 
this way. Children are quick imitators, it is no uncommon 
thing to hear them speak of teachers as Smith, Brown, 
Jones, in many cases where good-breeding might reasonably 
be expected. 

What is all this rush and hurry for?. Js it helping us to 
advance in the highest sense of the word? We are told 
that as the United States is growing older we are becoming 
a more highly cultivated people. We point with pride to 
our courses of study in common schools as compared to 
that of the time when the three R’s constituted the curri- 
culum. We have time for music, nature-study, drawing, 
water-color painting, the collection and study of pictures 
from the old masters for the sake of the zsthetic and moral 
effect. But do not the manners of the children of to-day 
suffer in comparison with those of the so-called old school? 
Is not respect for elders more important than the ability to 
recognize one of Velasquez’s pictures? Is it not even 
greater than appreciation of harmony of color? 

Is it not important that school officers and teachers sake 
time to observe common politeness not only in addressing 
and speaking of one another, but in all their relations? 


“ For manners are not idle, but the fruit ' 
Of loyal nature, and of noble mind.” 





Putting the World to Bed 


The little Snow people are hurrying down 
From their home in the clouds overhead. 

They are working as hard as ever they can, 
Putting the world to bed. 


Every tree in a soft fleecy nightgown they clothe, 
Each post has its nightcap of white, 

And o’er the cold ground a thick cover they spread 
Before they say good-night. 


And so they come eagerly sliding down 
With swift and silent tread, 
Always as busy as busy can be, 
Putting the world to bed. 
— Esther W. Buxton in Outlook 





For the new Philippine currency a mark has been devised 
to correspond with our dollar-sign, consisting of the letter 
««P” with two parallel lines drawn across the lobe, or its 
upper half. Since this design was formally prescribed by 
Governor Taft, there need be no question in future years 
concerning its origin or meaning, as with our dollar-sign. 
Arbitrary marks usually spring into being almost unnoticed, 
but they can be manufactured to order. 





No man ever sank under the burden of the day. It is 
when to-morrow’s burden is added to the burden of to-day, 
that the weight is more than a man can bear. 

— George McDonald 
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Convalescénce 
At 9 poor Tom was sick in bed, 
A towel wrapped about his head. 


At 10 the pain is somewhat less, 
But still he feels too ill to dress. 


11—Thomas thinks that he 
May possibly get up for tea. 


He takes some nourishment at noon, 
And hopes he may feel better soon. 


At 1 he groans, and says, perhaps, 
He may be getting a relapse. 


‘It’s wonderful,” he says at 2, 
‘‘What good fresh air will sometimes do!” 


At 3, to see him slide down hill, 
You wouldn’t know he’d been so ill. 


N.B.—This illness, I’ve heard say, 
Need not be feared on Saturday.—Sel. 





Three Questions 


Dr. Brumbaugh, of the University of Pennsylvania, told 
the graduates at a Training School that there were three 
questions he should ask if they should come to him for a 
position as teacher. 

First, “Are you a good eater’? No one, he said, ought 
to take hold of a room full of children, and try to hold them 
down, who could not eat three hearty meals a day and be 
hungry all of the time. 

Another question would be, “Are you a good sleeper”? 
No boarding-house bell or yell should call a teacher from 
her sleep. She should always sleep just as long as it tastes 
good. A great many people feel that our teachers and 
pupils are overworked. Asa matter of fact, if a teacher or 
a child would sleep the requisite number of hours, they 
would be capable of performing the necessary amount of 
work in the school. 

Then he should ask, “Are you a good laugher’’? The 
teacher who cannot laugh with the young children and be 
happy with them, would better never enter a school-room. 

Finally, he would ask, “ Do you know how to tell a story 
well?” It is the hunger that you create, instead of the 
appetite you satisfy, that makes the successful teacher. 





The Elastic Spring 
Mrs. C, F. FRASER, Halifax, N.S. 


“ There was an elastic spring from end to end of my class 
—a life in answering, a real thought put out from top to 
bottom, unlike anything I have ever had. I have always 
aimed at it, but never succeeded in getting it until to-day.” 

In this happy strain wrote Dr. Edward Thring, one of the 

‘ greatest of modern teachers, to a friend who was engaged in 
similar work. The picture of such a class, alert, intent, and 
enthusiastic should be constantly in the mind of every young 
teacher. Dr. Thring, to be sure, was a born educator, yet 
the lesson in which he justly took such pleasure was the 
result not of accidental inspiration but of careful study of 
the pupils for whom the lesson had been prepared. For 
long weeks he had been busy with his class, drilling, explain- 
ing, exciting interest in every way known to his art, until at 
last there came the joyous day of success, the day that so 
richly rewards the intelligent, patient teacher for his neces- 
sary tribulations and his sacrifices of time and thought — 
the happy day when he perceives for the first time “ the 
elastic spring ”’ throughout his class. 





Mother Johnny, how is it you stand so much lower in your 
studies in January than you did in December? 

Son Oh, everything is marked down after the holidays, you 
krow, mother. 
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Animal Life in the Cold Season 


(The following information is taken from “ Nature’s Calendar,” a pub- 
lication by Harper & Brothers. A most valuable book in Nature Study. 
Every teacher who owns this book will be glad. — THE Eprror.) 


What prevents harm from coming to trees by freezing? 
Ans. The soft layer of new wood beneath thé bark hardens 
and prevents damage. 


How does snow help vegetation? Ams. It is like a 
blanket, keeping in the warmth, preventing excessive freez- 
ing of the ground, protecting it against a too rapid evapora- 
tion of its moisture, and by its occasional melting contributing 
evenly to the soil the water stored in its glistening crystals. 


What do the fishes live on in winter? Ams. Most of the 
minute creatures that crowd our ponds and ditches seem to 
have as much hardihood as the water weeds amid which they 
dwell. They in turn feed upon minuter and even micro- 
scopic plants, hydroids, and eggs that are produced in the 
water at this season. 


How do the earth-worms pass the winter? Ans. They 
bore into the ground until they are below the line of frost, 
or, if they are of aquatic habits bury themselves deep in 
muddy bottoms of streams and ponds. 


How do water spiders live through the winter? Ams. By 
sleeping in the bubble of air they are able to take down with 
them, entangled in the long hairs of their legs and bodies. 


The snails and garden mollusks — how do they prepare 


for winter? Ams. Under mouldering logs, embedded stones, . 


and in out-house cellars, they will be found with the aperture 
or “ mouth” of the shell upward, and probably glued toa 
support ; also that this aperture is always closed by a whitish 
membrane of hardened mucus which closes it like a drum- 
head. The snail has filled his house with air, then closed 
his door with an air-tight curtain, and gone to sleep. 


What is meant by a snow insect? Ans. It is a curious, 
wingless, caterpillar-like little creature, about as long as a 
grain of rice, and orange red or shining black, according to 
species. It dwells in the moss afid is rare, but when seen 
at all, it appears in great numbers hopping about on the 
snow in sunny places. 


What butterflies hibernate? Ams. Several species of the 
common brown Vanessa, spend the season under logs, ledges 
of rocks, etc., and the appearance of a warm, thawy day will 
bring them into temporary activity. Moths and butterflies 
are found in the Arctic regions, or upon the freezing, stormy 
peaks of the highest mountain ranges. The chrysalid is the 
form that usually carries butterflies and moths through the 
inactive season. , 


How do frogs spend the cold season? Ams. They are all 
either lounging in deep spring-holes or else buried half 
torpid in the shore mud along with the turtles. Toads can- 
not breathe through their skins, so they scramble down into 
dry soil as far as they can go and hibernate in these holes, 
with various salamanders for bedfellows. 


Snakes? Ams. They have an unpleasant way of gather- 
ing into a tangled, ball-like mass of a dozen or more after 
collecting in some den deep in broken rocks, or under- 
ground. 


What about the fur-bearers? Ams. Mid-winter is the 
time when they are at their best. The deer wear their 
handsomest coats, paler and more bluish than in summer. 
About the first of March the antlers loosen upon their heads. 


The squirrels? Ams. The gray squirrels construct big 
globular nests in hollow trees, or more often among the 
branches, and are active every day except extremely stormy 
ones. The red squirrel is also active all winter, yet has 
stored away provisions. The chipmunk comes out now and 
then in warm days. 
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Some Bits of Exercise 


BERTHA E, BusH 


“ HAT a remarkably good school!” ejaculated 

W the visitor peeping in at the door of the first 

primary room to behold forty little backs as 

straight as the desks behind them, forty pairs 

of little hands primly folded, and forty pairs of dancing 

eyes fixed on the teacher in rapt attention. “You must 
have some magic spell to control them so.”’ 

“QO no,” laughed the teacher. “It is only because it is 
exercise time and no one wants to be left out.” 

« Exercise !”” There was magic in the word to every child 
in the room. Exercise meant games and rhythm, the wav- 
ing of little arms, the stretching of tired little bodies, and, 
most of all, the liveliest exercise of the imagination. What 
wonder that they sat up straight with eager eyes and the 
dullest laggard made haste to get into position ! 

No pupil knew what the exercise was to be beforehand. 
In fact the teacher herself did not always know, but often 
skillfully adapted an idea to the need of the moment. On 
pleasant days when the children could play out of doors, the 
exercise period was short. On stormy days or those dread- 
ful restless ones, they often had a regular play in the house, 
and these plays always cleared the atmosphere wonderfully. 
One of the best for such an emergency, they called 
“Tommy.” 

The children, faithfully if, alas! vainly, endeavoring to 
keep step to a lively marching song, passed up and down 
the aisles and arranged themselves around the walls of the 
room. (Of course a circle in front would have been better, 
but there was no room for such luxuries in this school- 
room.) 

In each aisle was stationed a “‘Tommy.” Waving their 
arms rhythmically back and forth to give as much exercise 
as possible, they chanted this rhyme in which they delight : 

Tommy, are you watching? 
Tommy, can you see? 
Tommy, I am standing, but you can’t tag me. 

Then the laughing rows “squatted” down and the 
Tommies rushed forward and *tagged anyone caught stand- 
ing up. The ones caught went to their seats and the game 
became more wildly exciting as the number of players 
diminished. It was the most fascinating thing in some 
childish experiences to beguile a “Tommy” into rushing 
your way and then, when he was close upon you, duck 
down just in time to escape a tag. 

For a bit of exercise whose only end is to accomplish a 
complete change of position, the children may stand in the 
aisles with hands clasped on the tops of their heads, and 
recite this rhyme, bending to an imaginary breeze whenever 
they say “ nodding.” 

The grasses are nodding, are nodding, are nodding, 
The grasses are nodding this fine windy day; 

Are nodding, are nodding, are nodding, are nodding, 
Are nodding, are nodding, are nodding away. 

Again when the leaves are dropping, they may imitate 

their motions with fluttering little hands while they recite : 
The leaves are falling, falling, 
This bright October day. 
A red leaf goes a-whirling, 
A brown leaf goes a-whirling, 
Two yellow leaves go whirling, 
And then they fly away. 

Or, if it is snowflakes instead of red and yellow leaves 
that come dropping through the air, they change the words 
in this way : 

The white snowflakes are falling 

And whirling from the sky, 

Down, down, until they reach the ground, 
Where soft and white they lie, 

Until there comes a playful wind, 

And whirls them up once more, 


And back and forth they eddy 
Like wave-marks on the shore. 


A bit of Christmas exercise that pleased them so much 
that it had to be repeated over and over tnrovghonut’ tte 
whole year was the reindeer play. Each pupil in the row 
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advanced and placed his hands on the shoulders of the 
pupil in front of him and then they were Santa Claus’s rein- 
deers, harnessed. Then they sang the little rhyme below to 
the tune of “ Here’s a Ball for Baby,” in Poulsson’s Finger 
Plays, and pranced through the aisles and around the school- 
room with great merriment. 


We are little reinrdeers 

Prancing o’er the ground, 

All the children clap their hands 
To hear the sleigh-bells sound. 

There are dozens of exercises which this particular school 
goes through with, but the one they want the oftenest 
is “ Skip.” 

For “ Skip” the favored number, selected for good les- 
sons Or other points that need emphasis, choose partners 
and place themselves in two rows across the front of the 
room. Then, suiting action to words, they sing this stanza 
to Reinecke’s tune of “ Ring Around a Rosy,” in Summers’ 
“‘ Thought Reader.” 


We stand in lines so straight and true, 
And thus our partners greet; 

Then joining hands we lightly skip 
On eager, flying feet. 


(Repeat with tra la Ja while they skip.) 


If the space between the aisles is large enough, they skip 
around the room in procession. If not, two at a time, they 
go. back and forth and back again in the space in front of 
the seats, leaving partners when it is over with a bow that is 
certainly polite if it is apt to be amusing. 

Does it pay for the time it takes? Yes, it pays a dozen 
times over. There is nothing else the teacher has found 
that makes the children so alert, so prompt to obey signals, 
so eager to do what she requires. It is an invaluable train- 
ing in discipline, in precision, and in the lesson most 
needed of all, that of looking out for the rights of others. 

**Oh, no,” said the teacher. “ It is anything but a waste 
of time. My pupils could not learn half so much from their 
books and I know they would nqt be half so good if it were 
not for our times of exercise.” 





Sleds Long, Long Ago 


Like everything else, the small boy’s sled, the two- 
runnered, gayly-painted affair, with cushioned seat and 
back rest, has come down to the small boy of to-day 
from a very plain and unpretentious beginning. In the 
time of George III., sleds in England were made of 
small boards bound to beef bones for runners. Then a 
barrel stave was used for a seat. To navigate this required 
no little skill, and many a “ header” was taken by every 
small coaster of that day before some genius bethought 
him of using two staves. The single-staved affairs were 
called “ jumpers” and “ skippers,” and made splendid time, 
when they did not come to grief. Then three and four 
staves were fastened side by side, proving very slow, though 
safe affairs. By degrees, the swift two-runnered coasters of 
to-day were evolved, but the little folks over one hundred 
years ago thought they were having fine sport when they 
could own two beef bones and a bit of broken board.—Se/. 





Three Hands 


Three hands has Ted instead of twain, 
Which fact may seem not clear ; 
But when the mystery I explain 
’Twill make it very clear. 


He has a right, like you and me ; 
A left, you’ll understand ; 
And just one more—to make the three— 
A “little behind-hand”’ !—Anna B. Patten 





. 


Every formula whith expresses a law of nature is a hymn 
of praise to God.—Maria Mitchell 
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One Way to Stop Whispering 


L. B.. 1. 

I have used the following method effectively, and con- 
stantly, for so long that I do not know whether it is original, 
or how I came by it. It may have been appropriated bodily 
or it may be a product of my own called into consciousness, 
having been grown by experience, from seeds of judgment, 
comparison, reasoning, etc. But this one thing I know—it 
is good. ‘“ The test of the pudding is the eating,” so the 
test of a method or device is its effectiveness or its results. 

‘My method deals with whispering, which must never be 
ranked with such evils as stealing, lying, etc. But it is a 
hindrance which should be eliminated so far as possible, in 
order that the school work may progress. At the beginning 
of the year or term, the very first time a whiSper is heard, 
I abruptly stop everything and tell the children that nothing 
will be done so long as whispering is heard. Then regular 
work proceeds. If there should be a whisper the next 
minute, all work is stopped again. At first many stops 
may be made. But gradually the children get it into their 
heads that going is pleasanter than sfopping. They under- 
stand that they have pulled the bell rope and caused the 
train to stop. Of course no particular child gets attention 
directed to him by hearing his name called out. The stop 
is made in silence, that is all. I think often a child does 
wrong things in order to get the teacher to speak to him, 
so that the eyes of all “‘ may behold him in his glory.”” This 
method ignores the supposed hero. The pupils are passen- 
gers and they have no patience with anyone who hauls down 
the train. The success of this depends upon always stop- 
ping promptly. It is the certainty of the thing that trains 
and teaches. 

We get this idea from nature. A child puts his finger in 
the fire and he is burned. He does it again and he is 
burned. Just as often as he does it, just so often will he be 
burned. He learns that the burning is certain. He soon is 
in fine training and lets the fire alone. Does stopping seem 
like wasting time? Does the young tree waste its time while 
its upward growth is imperceptible? No. It is forming 
roots which will make branches and foliage after awhile. 
So the roots of obedience and self:coniro! are taking hold in 
the child heart. After awhile these ‘tocts wili. send up 
sprouts of habit which is a part of the beautiful whole 
—character. A habit is not formed in a day. Ged shows 


} 


“everything has been done, his “case is incurable.” 


mushroom 


the lack of it in the 
Educational history will teach 
us to learn much from nature. 


Stopping begets silence—not a bad thing occasionally in 


us character in the oak ; 
which matures in a night. 


the school-room. Did you ever notice how it pacifies? 
implies firmness but not harshness. It has in it uniformity. 
If a half dozen “cures” were resorted to the child 
might be highly entertained, or if many things were tried— 
first one and then another—he might conclude, as about 
But 
stopping always forcibly calls his attention to the thing 
itself—whispering. Very often a child needs nothing more 
than thus simply to be reminded. 


It 





A Letter of Gratitude 
A school teacher recently received this letter— 


My dear teacher: When I left you I went West and 
have traveled over the Rockies. I was in the mines several 
years, two years prospecting in Smoky Gulch until I discov- 
ered the Adice Brown mine. Enclosed is a check for five 
hundred dollars, the first gold taken from the mine. Take 
it. Itis yours. You earned it, getting the bad out of me. 
I have been offered fifty thousand, dollars for the mine. 
When it is sold, I am coming to see the woman who made 
a man out of a bad boy. I remain as ever, yours, 

Jack RUGGLES 
—Kindergarten Review 





To-day 


Upon John Ruskin’s writing desk 
A slab of chalcedony lay, 

And on it, cut in careful script, 
The word ‘‘ To-day.” 


Honored of all, a wondrous man, 
And held a prophet in his way, 
He let ‘*‘ To-morrow ” bide its time, 

And used ‘‘ To-day.” 


.Upon the tablet of the will 

How good to write the self-same way, 
Putting to-morrow’s uses by, 

The word “ To-day.” 
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Stories of the Rhine Country V 


ALICE E, ALLEN 


The Golden Shoes 


HERE the waters of the Main River 

empty into the Rhine, stands the city 

\ of Mainz. In this city is one of the old- 

est and most famous cathedrals in the 
Rhine Country. 

Strange sights has the old building 
seen. Brave knights in flashing armor 
have sought it as a shelter for them- 
selves and their tired steeds. Again 

and again its walls have echoed to the march of armies and 
the din of battle. Six times it has been partly destroyed 
by fire. Rebuilt in places, repaired in others, it still stands 
—its old walls gray with memories. 

Inside the cathedral is an image of the Virgin. This 
statue, the legends say, was once possessed of a strange 
power — the power of working miracles. Here is the story. 

Up and down the streets of Mainz, long ago, there 
roamed:an old musician. With him went always his one 
friend —a faithful old fiddle. Time was when melodies 
gay as bird songs, sweet as winds at sunset, had rippled from 
its strings. But like the musician himself, the fiddle was 
old now, and weary. Its bow was warped. Its strings 
were strained and broken. It could play only sad old tunes 
for which nobody cared. 

Starving, sick at heart, the musician at last crept into the 
cathedral. Before the image of the Virgin he knelt. He 
said a prayer for help and comfort. Then alone in the 
gloom of the great church, he played to Mary the best of all 
his hymns —a little melody of other happier days. 

The tender heart of the Virgin is always touched by real 
sorrow. She bent toward the old musician. With a quick 
motion she tossed from her foot one of her small golden 
shoes. 

The old man could scarce believe his eyes. There before 






_ him lay the answer to his prayer—a slipper of real gold. 


He took it up. As best he could he thanked the Virgin. 
Then he left the cathedral. He must have food or die. 
He went to a goldsmith’s. He offered for sale the precious 
golden shoe. 

Such a slipper — small, dainty, of pure gold — was unusual. 
The goldsmith examined it with care. He asked question 
after question. The old musician told his pitiful story. 
When he described the miracle in the cathedral the gold- 
smith’s face grew keen and hard. The old man’s story was 
false. Then and there the goldsmith arrested him for steal- 
ing a golden shoe from the statue of the Virgin. 

The old man was tried. Again and again he told his 
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story. He said that he wasinnocent. He pleaded to live. 
In vain. He was sentenced to be put to death. He was 
hurried away through the streets to the chosen place. 

Crowds followed him. They shouted aloud the story of 
the old man’s crime. They hooted him and heaped shame 
upon him. Boys jeered and threwstones. In all the crowd 
the poor old musician had but one friend — his old violin. 
He pressed it close to his breast and went wearily on. At 
the door of the cathedral he paused. He begged to go in 
— to say one last prayer to the Blessed Virgin. 

He was allowed to enter the cathedral. He knelt at the 
feet of Mary. The crowd surged about him. He lifted his 
face to the Virgin and prayed. “Mary, help of all in 
sorrow,” he whispered, “open for me —a poor old man— 
the Gates of Paradise.” Tears choked him. He raised the 
little old violin. Lovingly his tired fingers touched the 
strings. 

“The last music I make on earth,” he said, “shall be in 
honor of thee, O most Blessed Virgin !”’ 

Then across the stillness floated the strains of the little 





old hymn. The crowd listened. And there before them 
all, the Virgin bent her beautiful head. With kind, grave 
eyes, she looked upon the old musician. Lightly she lifted 
her jewelled robes. With a deft, dainty motion, she tossed 
off her second shoe. Down it fell—straight into the old 
man’s tattered hat. 

The people clustered about the kneeling man. Their 
eyes were wide with wonder. They struggled and jostled 
each other as they peered into the hat. There lay the 
golden shoe. The Virgin herself had proven the old man’s 
innocence. There was a low murmur of voices. A priest 
came forward. “ Here is a sum of money,” he said to the 
musician. It will keep you in food all the rest of your life. 
Take it, and give me the golden shoes.” 

The old man took the money and went away with his 
violin. The little golden shoes were locked up in the 
church. Had they been given back to the Virgin, the 
peasants say, she might still have performied with them 
many wonderful miracles. 








The 


There comes a voice, and I hear it call 

Like a bugle note from a mountain wall ; 

The pines uplift it with mighty sound, 

The billows bear it the green earth round ; 

A voice that rolls in a jubilant song, 

A conqueror’s ring in its echo strong ; 
Through the ether clear, from the solemn sky, 
The New Year beckons, and makes reply — 


New Year 


“I bring you, friends, what the years have brought 
Since ever man toiled, aspired or thought : 
Days for labor, and nights for rest ; 
And I bring you Love, a heaven-born guest, 
Space to work in, and work to do, 
And faith in that which is pure and true. 
Hold me in honor, and greet me, dear, 
And sooth you'll find me a Happy Year. 
—Margaret E. Sangster 
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Minjekauwun 
‘* Hiawatha’s Mittens ” 


‘He killed the squirrel, Adjidaumo, 
With the skin he made him mittens, 
Made them with the fur side inside, 
Made them with the skin side outside; 
He, to get the warm side inside, 

Put the inside skin side outside, 

He, to get the cold side outside, 

Put the outside fur side inside; 
That's why he put the fur side inside, 
Why he put the skin side outside, 
Why he turned them inside outside.” 





How the Little Bennetts Played 
American History IV 
In Colonial Days 


DorotHy Howe 


(To be read in connection with “Children’s American History 
Stories” (large type) for suggestions for dramatization.—THE EpiTor) 


| ET’S do a whole story this time,” said Helen. “It 
can’t be Christmas-y, but —’”’ 
“ Let’s put in a Sunday,” said Jill. 
** And a sampler,” cried Betty. ‘“‘ Please let me 
do a sampler, Helen.” 

“‘ Pshaw !” said Jack, “‘who cares for oldsamplers, Let’s 
be Indians.” 

‘* Let’s, let’s, let’s,” screamed Bob and Baby. 

They might have been screaming yet if Helen hadn’t 
found a way to put them all in together—Sunday, sampler, 
Indians, and all. 

Part first of the play was explained by Jill in front of 
the screen. “It’s the best we can do to show Sunday,” 
she said. “Of course we couldn’t have real houses and a 
church.” 

A small blackboard had been borrowed from the school- 
room. On it were sketched two log cabins in brown, some 
leafless trees, a yellow sun just getting up and a church spire 
in the distance. The ground was white with snow. 

Faint and far off, growing louder and clearer, came the 
tap, tap, tap of a drum. Then Bob marched across the 
stage. Over his usual suit he wore the capes from Helen’s 
rain-coat. On his head was a felt hat with a peaked crown. 
A stiff white collar cut his neck. His buckled shoes were 
much too large. But he beat his drum soberly as he 
marched slowly up and down several times. 

The drum-beats grew faint. The cabins in the snow and 
sunshine were very quiet. Then, slowly and soberly across 
the stage came a little company. “The Puritans going to 
Church,” said someone in the audience. 

All the well-known forefathers and mothers were there 
with bowed heads and stern, set faces. Four men were 
armed with muskets. Elder Brewster carriéd his big bible. 
All the women carried Bibles and hymn-books. There was 
a tithing man with a real fox-tail on his stick. The cos- 
tumes were copied as closely as could be from the old 
pictures. 

The next scene showed one of the early school-rooms. 
Polly was the teacher. She wore a cap, a long apron over 
her prim gown, a kerchief, and large spectacles. She sat 
at a high desk and made a pen of a goose quill. The pupils 
sat on wooden boxes. 

The boys “ciphered’’ on their slates. The girls sewed. 
Lora Standish did cross-stitch on her sampler. It was 
a towel, but it looked well. 

Baby Bennett and Polly’s little cousin, Kitty, came to the 
desk and said their A, B, C’s. Teacher pointed out the 
letters with a long knitting needle. Bob wouldn’t study, 
so teacher stopped the class. She rapped Bob’s head 
sharply with her thimble. She made him wear a card which 
said “ Idle Boy.” 

Baby didn’t know his letters. He was put in a chair. 
On his head he had to wear a tall cap of paper with 
“ Dunce ” in big black letters on it. 
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All the older pupils came to the desk to spell. They toed 


»a crack. Teacher gave out the word. Then she hit the 


desk with her ruler. They all began to spell together at the 
top of their voices. Betty couldn’t remember to pronounce 
the syllables. 

When school was out the girls made low courtesies and 
the boys prim bows. They said ‘“Good-day, Teacher.” 
Last of all, Baby backed away, smiling under his tall dunce 
cap. 

The play closed with a story which Helcn read to all the 
children. 

The Story 


A little servant girl, Experience, was left at home all alone 
to take care of two children. An Indian came. She hid 
the children under two large brass kettles and ran up 
stairs for a gun. The childrenm*cried under the kettles, 
The Indian fired at them. Then the children began to 
creep across the floor Of course the kettles went, too, and 
the Indian was so frightened that he ran away. 

The interior of a New England kitchen was shown much 
as it was in the November play. Jill'was Experience. She 
sat in a stiff backed chair and read her Bible. The babies 
were Baby and Kitty. They sat on the floor. 

At each side of the room was a big brass kettle. One of 
these had belonged to the little Bennetts’ great grand- 
mother. They had about given up finding another and 
were going to use bushel baskets instead, when another 
kettle was found in Beth’s barn. 

Suddenly Experience sat up stiff and straight. She stole 
to the window. Then she came back, a look of terror on 
her face. ‘An Indian,” she said in a whisper. ‘ What 
shall I do? Thechildren! The children!” 

She looked wildly about the kitchen. She saw the kettles.’ 
She pulled them out. Under each she hid a baby. ‘ Keep 
still,” she said. ‘“ Don’t make a sound.” 

She caught up the fire shovel and stood ready to defend 
the children. ‘“ There is a gun upstairs,”’ she said to herself. 
“T must have it. Children, be quiet.” Then away she ran. 

Then in stalked the Indian. He was Jack, terrible to see 
in a red bed blanket, war-paint, and feathers. Over his 
shoulder he carried a tomahawk. In one hand was a bow 
and arrow. 

“Ugh!” grunted the red man as he looked about. His 
eyes saw the kettles. From one came a low cry. He 
looked puzzled—half frightened. ‘ Him speak,” he said, 
pointing at the kettle. “ Me shoot.” 

“Twang,” went his arrow against the kettle. Then the 
great brass thing began to move—yes, it really moved before 
his very eyes. It hitched along slowly as Baby crept. 
Kitty followed. Two poor heads under the kettles were 
badly bumped. Kitty’s scream was very real. 

“{ ju-st guess he’ll be scared,” said Baby’s husking voice 
from under the kettle. Every one laughed, but the tall 
Indian. 

He pointed toward the kettles. “Him alive,” he cried ; 
“him move. Ugh!” Then he threw down his bow and 
arrow and ran for his life, his red blanket waving wildly out 
behind. 

A sharp bang from somewhere made the audience jump. 
Baby and Kitty pulled themselves out from under the 
kettles. 

“‘She’s shot him!” they screamed; “ Experience’s shot 
the old Indian!” 

This brought down the house and ended the play. 

“< It’s the be-st one yet,”’ Betty cried, clapping her hands, 
“ The very best, Helen.” 


The story—*“ The Brass Kettles ”»—is taken from “ Stories of Colonial 
Life,” by Dr. Mara L. Pratt. 





Superintendent Balliet of Springfield, Mass., says: “ We 
are not giving sufficient attention to the effect upon the 
moral life of the work done in the school. In making up a 
course of study, consideration must be given to the teacher, 
the text-book, and the child. Much of our teaching is such 
that it vaccinates the pupils so effectively as to make it im- 
possible for interest to ‘take’ ever afterward.” 
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Snow Crystals 


With the falling of snow comes the cutting of snow 
crystals. Give each child a cardboard hexagon, three 
inches in diameter, to “ trace around,” and let the children 
cut their own ground forms from white paper. 

To fold: Have an edge of the hexagon looking at you; 
fold front edge to’ back edge; fold front right corner to 
back left corner; turn over the paper; fold front right 
corner to back left corner. 

Draw some simple pattern on the triangular face, having 





the folded point for the center of the snowflake. In draw- 
ing the designs, remember snowflakes have no curved lines 
nor open centers. 

At first the patterns may be put upon the board, but very 
soon the children can do some designs of their own. Let 
them mount the snowflakes on five-inch squares of colored 
paper and tie them into a little book with this copied on the 
fly-leaf : 

“ This is the way the snow comes down, 
Softly, softly falling.” 


The making of clay ice houses and filling them with cubes 








of “ice,” is sure to result in one good form lesson; sleds 
made from drawing paper and the painting of winter scenes 
gives much pleasure. 

Visit the home of Agoonack in “Seven Little Sisters.” 
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Her home may be made of clay, the children making clay 
cubes, and then combining in one large house. If you wish 
to be more realistic, the house may be covered with sheet 
wadding. 

An Eskimo hut may be cut from paper by dividing a 
circle in halves. A few gray lines to outline an occasional 
block of snow makes it more artistic, and it may be used as 
a book cover for little stories copied from the board about 
Agoonack.—" When First We Go to School.” (Educational 
Publishing Co.) 





Time Markers at the Capitol 


ALCYONA JOHNSON 


Among the many interesting objects to be seen in the 
capitol at Washington, is a clock known from its designer as 
Franzoni’s clock. It is sure to be pointed out to visitors, 
and receives more than a passing glance from even the most 
hutried of sightseers. 

The winged car of time forms the body of the clock ; its 
face is in the wheel. Time marking its own flight seems a 
most pleasing conceit. In the winged car stands a beautiful 
figure of History bearing in her hands a tablet on which to 
record the events wherewith men freight Time as he wings 
his noiseless way beyond their reach. 

Another interesting clock hangs in the Hall of Represen- 
tatives. It is made of bronze; figures of a pioneer and an 
Indian embellish it, and it is surmounted by an eagle. 

At one period at least, during the busy scenes enacted in 
the Hall, this clock is not expected to indicate true time. 
Strange to relate, lest it should proclaim the hour of adjourn- 
ment before-all business is completed, its hands are turned 
back, and so it makes time and work most happily fit 
together, and proves itself akin to the clock described in 
one of our readers as “a most obliging clock.” 

A quaint yet handsome French clock hangs in a room at 
Mount Vernon. It is one of the articles that formed the 
adornings of that home when it belonged to General Wash- 
ington. 

A historic old clock is this, that marked time during the 
most eventful era of our country’s progress, and sounded 
the glad, the supreme hour of the birth of our nation! 
One thinks of the alliance of the French with the American 
colonies as occurring in the day when this French clock was 
new, and of Washington’s peerless friend, the Marquis Lafay- 
ette, who may have listened to its chiming when he was a 
guest at Mount Vernon. 

Wandering farther through this old home, now most 
happily cared for as “a shrine of patriotism,’ one comes 
upon a tall wooden clock whose style and structure are 
those of a century ago and more. With the burden of 
years upon it, it is still ticking away the minutes. 


“ Half way up the stairs it stands, 
And points and beckons with its hands.” 


At times, a cheery faced moon peeps at the hands of the 
sturdy old timekeeper, as if to see how to regulate its own 
tinve periods. 

On the west side of the mansion, in the center of a lovely 
green plot of ground, where the sun may strike it from the 
rising to the setting hour, is another marker of time—a 
sundial. It was placed there some fifteen years ago, on the 
exact spot where Washington’s sundial stood. It bears the 
pretty legend, written in Latin: 


*T record only sunny hours.” 


It is a fallacy to suppose that the more time a boy spends 
in study the more he knows and the more he grows, 
Whether he grows by study depends entirely upon whether 
he is studying subjects adapted to his needs, his interests, 
and his powers.—-Vicholas Murray Butler 





The reaction of matter on spirit is something for which 
we do not always make due allowance.—Aochme 


































































































































































































26 
A New Use for an Old Method 


oH. Mi. W. 

An unforeseen need often furnishes the inspiration for new 
and helpful methods in school-room work. 

Would teachers report to their educational magazine such 
fresh ideas, all readers might be benefited and inexperienced 
teachers better equipped for the unexpected which is sure 
to happen. 

One day when a sudden emergency arose that left no time 
to hear the fourth grade language lesson, or assign a new 
one for study, some pictures, no two alike — mounted for use 
in first and second grades— were hurriedly distributed and 
the children told to write what they knew about the chief 
object represented. If a living creature, its place, home, 
habits of life, food, uses were to be described. If not 
animal, its origin, composition, value, uses were to be ‘given. 
If manufactured article, the materials of which it was made, 
whence and how obtained, how prepared, how made, for 
what purposes. 

One had a picture of an Indian, another of a monkey, 
others of a pine tree, a salmon, a piece of coal, scene ina 
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gold mine, a soldier in uniform, a group of Indian baskets, 
a spider in its web, a white bear. Each being supplied, 
with ‘‘ Now let me see what you can do,” they were left to 
themselves. 

The result was to me surprising. I received a set of (for 
the grade) most interesting compositions that had called out 
information gained through the various school lessons of past 
years and by reading and observation outside of school. 

They were so good, contained so much, that I read them 
aloud to the class. The effect was immediate and unlooked 
for. A new interest in reading developed, facts in all lessons 
were learned more carefully, nature study acquired a new 
enthusiasm, illustrations were studied more thoughtfully, in- 
struction in every subject more attentively received and the 
early request, ‘“‘Mayn’t we have another picture lesson?” 
indicated the cause of their awakening. Children are al- 
ways ready to work hard along lines where they find they 
are able to do themselves credit. 

Other teachers have no doubt made use of the same idea, 
but as I have seen no account of it in Primary EpucaTion 
or elsewhere, for other than lower grade work, I report the 
incident. 








‘“* Ring out the false, ring in the true” 





Dinah’s Mishap 


A Child-Study Sketch 
O.tvE E. THELLER, Watsonville, Cal. 


ARY set all her dolls in a’ row. They were Sary 
M Ann, Little Boy Blue, Belinda, and Black Dinah. 

“ I’m goin’ off to town. Now, Little Boy Blue, 

don’t begin to cry before I’ve finished. B’lindy, 

look at mamma. An’ I’m not goin’ to take one of you. 

What’s that, Sary Ann? Well, p’raps I did promise to take 

you. Let me see.’”’ She put her finger on her chin thought- 

fully. “That was yesterday when you cried ‘cause I took 

Dinah. That was very naughty, Sary.” 

She shook Sary Ann vigorously, but her own curls suffered 
more than the doll’s plastered ones. When she had finished, 
Sary looked just as cold as before, while Mary’s eyes 
sparkled, and her cheeks were flushed. 

“No, Dinah, you can’t be mother while I’m _ gone. 
Here’s Towser. I promised him this morning while I gave 
him his bath. Here Tows! Here Tows!” She snapped 
her fingers authoritatively. ‘Mind Tows! You're to keep 
house for a half hour.” Then, lifting her skirts, like a fine 
lady, she swept from the room with Sary Ann clinging 
perilously to her finger. : 

Time is very elastic in Play Land, and Mary’s half hour 
was only a few minutes in length. She bounded into the 
room in a more perturbed state than she had left it. A 
minute more, and Sary Ann was sprawling on the ground in 
a most undignified position, 

“ You’re the most’stressful child I ever seén. I'll tell you 
one thing, miss—you’ll never go to town ’gen, never, not 
till you learn to walk like a lady.” Mary’s head went up 
like the real ladies in the street-car. She put her hand to 
her head. “I have caught headache ’nough to last for 
amonth. Well, Towser,” Mary’s attention had been fully 
spent upon Sary Ann, and now she turned to the spot where 
Towser had been left in charge. But, alas! no Towser was 
visible, and on the exact spot where he had stood lay Dinah, 
face downward. The child was no longer the little play 

mother, but just Mary. In real concern, she flew to her 
black darling. Dinah’s nose had never been beautiful, but 
now, an ugly white hole was all that was left. 
Mary, holding Dinah in one hand, and wiping her eyes 


with the other, a complex of woe, came slowly into the 
sewing-room where mother was working. Her mother 
dropped her sewing, exclaiming, “‘ Oh, poor Dinah! how did 
she break her nose?” 

“*Tows tended house,’’ Mary answered between her sobs, 
“‘an’ he must have shaked her an’ did it too hard.” The 
child was vainly trying to fit the broken pieces into the hole. 

Mother wiped the tears from the little girl’s face and 
said, “Never mind, dear. There are plenty of Dinahs 
in the store. We'll go down this afternoon to see if we can 
find one.” 

But Mary buried her head in her mother’s lap. 
never find one as good ’s Dinah. She was not buful ’t all, 
only good.” She raised her head and. began to stroke 
Dinahi’s frizzés, as mother had fondled her curls. “She was 
just good, Dinah was. She didn’t need no scoldin’.” 

Mother could not restrain a smile. Mary’s skin was fair, 
the doll’s murkier than a living negro’s would have been. 
The little girl’s curls were fine and silky. Dinah’s were but 
imitation astrakhan. 

“‘Wisht it was Sary Ann that was killed.” Mary was sit- 
ting on the floor with the doll in her arms. She gently 
swayed to and fro, crooning to it in sweet, childish tones. 

Mother opened her eyes in astonishment. “Why, Mary, 
what would Santa Claus think? Your lovely doll that he 
brought you last Christmas!” 

Mary looked wistfully into her mother’s face. ‘‘Sary 
Ann’s no good at tendin’ house. An’ Dinah knew just how. 
Sary Ann drags behind when I take her out, an’ Dinah 
always walked straight. ’Sides, Dinah’s the oldest. Santa 
Claus counts that, don’t he?’”’ She had forgotten Dinah 
for the argument in her behalf. She stood up and placed 
Dinah in her mother’s lap. “Santa Claus loves black chil- 
dren an’ white children, mamma?” Her mother nodded. 
“ An’ he loves Dinah just as well wifa broken nose? ’”’ 

Her mother took both the doll and the little mother in 
her lap. “Just the same, Mary,” she answered. 

A bright smile drove all of Mary’s tears away. “She 
can tend house just as well wif a broken nose, mamma, an’ ll 
keep Dinah just the same an’ let her tend house all the 

time, ’cause she likes that best, an’ ’cause she wanted to 
’stead of Tows, an’ I wouldn’t let her.” 


(How many see why this is called a “ child study sketch”?—THE 
EDITOR) 
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Papier Maché Maps 
F, May RoGErs 


APIER maché maps, that is, maps of the relief outline 
P: of a continent or country which is to be studied, give 
a child an accurate conception of the physical geog- 
raphy of that country. The making of papier maché 
maps pleases a child because it appeals to his creative instinct. 
It enables him to retain a distinct impression of the outlines 
and formation of a country, because he has seen those outlines 
grow and form under the touch of his own hand. Therefore 
it isan excellent aid in teaching geography. It may be used 
for children of eight years of age, or, in its more intricate 
forms, for older children. 

To make the papier maché, get twenty or thirty white 
blotters, and about ten cents worth of white, dry glue. 
Have the children shred the blotters as finely as possible. 
Take enough of these shredded blotters to fill a two quart 
pail, pour boiling water over it, and let it stand for two days. 
Then pour the soaked blotters into a large basin, and knead 
thoroughly: Replace in the bucket, and add the glue, and 
enough water to cover the paper pulp. Let soak for two 
days. Repeat the kneading process. The pulp should now 
be of the proper consistency for moulding. If it is too dry 
add more water. If it is too wet, let it drain awhile. This 
amount is sufficient for a class of fifteen pupils. It may be 
left to stand for several days and used as wanted. 

At first it is wise to begin with only a few pupils, as it 

« needs personal superintendence, until the pupil understands 
moulding the pulp. In the following discussion, we will 
take, for the continent to be studied, North America; and 
give the lesson as taught to pupils eight to ten years old. 

In the lesson actually given, the continent, North America, 
had been studied in regard to position, drainage, and loca- 
tion of mountains, according to lessons in “ Frye’s Primary 
Geography.” The pupils then drew on heavy glazed paper, 
an outline map of North America. This was the afternoon 
drawing lesson. 

That evening ten enthusiastic pupils willingly remained 
after school was dismissed. They cut out the outline map, 
previously drawn. They laid this paper shape of North 
America on some old slates which had been s/igh#/y coated 





The kittens’ coasting party. 
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with lard (the lard prevents the gluey mass from sticking to 
the slate). 

Then on each paper form was placed a lump of the moist 
papier maché. The children moulded this evenly over the 
paper forms, taking care not to let any extend beyond the 
paper form, as this would spoil the outline. Then with more 
paper pulp, the mountains were placed and pinched into 
proper shape and position, and a depression was made for 
the Mississippi valley. The pictured map was placed before 
the children that they might get the right location for 
mountains and valleys. 

This ended the work for the evening and the slates were 
placed away to dry —a process requiring some two weeks, 
This phase of the work was somewhat sticky and mussy, but 
what child does not like just such work, from mud-pie time 
to clay moulding? 

When the maps were thoroughly dried, the rivers were 
traced in with a broad, blunt pen. This lesson included a 
talk on the river systems of North America and enabled the 
children to see how the elevation or depression of the land 
determines the direction of a river. 

The broad, fertile lands of the Mississippi valley were given 
a slight coating with green water color (green chalk may be 
used( and the mountain tops were touched with brown to 
indicate the rugged character of the mountains and to recall 
to the children’s minds the valuable deposit of minerals in 
which our mountains are so rich. 

The maps were then loosened at the edge with a knife, 
and lifted from the slate. They were found to be perfectly 
hard, and to retain all elevations or depressions which the 
little fingers have given them. In thickness the maps were 
from 4 to $ of an inch, according to the nature of the land. 

These papier maché maps were then glued to squares of 
dark green pasteboard, 16 x 14 inches in size, and the maps 
were finished. 

If desired, the maps may be mounted on blue pasteboard, 
resembling the tint of the ocean, and the names of the adja- 
cent oceans lettered upon them. And, for older pupils, the 
degrees of latitude and longitude may be marked upon them. 

One little girl, more ambitious than the rest, made a pulp 
of blue blotters and, in a wash-bowl, moulded a half sphere. 
When this was dry, she mounted on its rounded surface, a 
thin map of North and South America 
in white papier maché. She then 
mounted the finished hemisphere on 
a square of white cardboard. 

‘These maps have been used by the 
writer in connection with geographical 
work for the past five years. They 
have been found to aid the child in 
remembering many facts concerning a 
continent. Teachers in the higher 
grades say the children take more in- 
terest in physical geography from this 
slight introduction to it. 

The maps, if placed on the wall of 
a school-room, form a decoration, to 
which the pupils point with pride as 
being their own handiwork. And, on 
a dull day, they are always ready to 
point out the mountains and rivers to 
the B’s, who are “too little to make 
maps,” but who anticipate being able 
to make them next year, if they work 
hard, and get “‘commoted” into the 
“A”’ class. 


The Winter Winds 


High and low 
The winter winds blow ! 
They fill the hollows with drifts of snow ; 
And sweep on the hill a pathway 
clear ; 
They hurry the children along to 
school, 
And whistle a song for the happy 
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Little Housekeepers 


A. BA, Gro. W, WILMor 


In march time, M. M, _!— 88 
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pilethemrow on row, ‘Tis Tues-day,and we 
try them on the spot. ’Tis Tues-day,and our 
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(The first of the Housekeeping Series appeared in September number. ) 
Directions 


Children should wear pretty light aprons over ordinary gowns. 

First stanza — March with baskets held lightly on heads. 

Second stanza— Spread out clothes, dip fingers in water, sprinkle 
clothes, fold them, roll, and pile them up. 

Third stanza— “ [ry ” flatirons, that is, touch finger to lips and strike 
it quickly against bottom of iron. Imitate sound of hot iron, “ s—z,” in 
last line. 

Fourth stanza— Iron clothes. 
palm of right hand to and fro over palm of left. 
pantomine and as naturally as possible. 


This may be prettily done by passing 
Make all motions in 





Useful Drill 


Expressions which are somewhat above the child’s vocab- 
ulary, and words and expressions commonly misused, should 
be written on the board or on a wall chart for frequent ex- 
ercises in sentence making. The past tense of the irregu- 
lar verbs which are not correctly used by the class require 
first attention. The following expressions are also useful 
for sentence making : 


Were you Are those his 

Are there I haven’t any 

Is there Aren’t those 

Are they She isn’t 

Our (room) We ought not 
Aren’t you Isn’t that 

Isn’t that He stayed at (home) 
She is not John and I saw 
They were There were many 
They are There was 

If I were Isn’t that your 


He walks slowly 
You ought not 
Haven’t you 


John saw an 

Hasn’t he 

Weren’t you 

—WNormal School, San Francisco 





Nothing great was ever achieved without enthusiasm. ° 
—LEmerson 
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Who was Disciplined? 


EMILY FREIBERGER, Chicago 


‘Timmie was never happy unless he was sharing a thought 
with one of his neighbors, and the attentive attitude of his 
little friends showed they were not unwilling listeners. We 
all have met with such pupils, and have dealt with them 
wisely and otherwisely. They are not naughty. It is of 
such as these that fond mothers say, “He doesn’t mean to 
do wrong. He is nervous, though, just like his father.’ 
But listen to the teacher’s version. “He annoys all his 
neighbors and prevents them from attending properly to 
their studies.” This, with dignity to the mother. The 
truth of the matter is, the neighbors are not at all annoyed, 
but are enjoying themselves. And in her heart the teacher 
often loves this kind of pupil, just as I did Timmie. I liked 
him when I had to remonstrate with him and felt repaid 
for my trouble when he looked up at me with his beautiful 
brown eyes, and said sweetly, “I always forget.” 

But his little memory failed him so often, that I felt I 
must take more strenuous measures for the sake of the little, 
annoyed (?) neighbors. So, after all the gentle and other 
speeches, glances and reminders, lost their power, I thought 
to myself, “Try something else. You have appealed to his 
mind and to his heart. In vain. Perhaps the road to this 
little man’s good behavior might be reached by way of his 
stomach.” He looked well fed. So, one afternoon Timmie 
and I had a conference. Just a friendly talk we had, there 
in that big, empty room, where so many promises had beeh 
made. (Just imagine if teachers could sue their pupils for 
breach of promise!) So there we sat, we two, and talked of 
many things in a friendly way, and as may be supposed, I 
spoke of Timmie’s failing. He confessed that he really 
didn’t mean to whisper, that he made up his mind every day 
that he “would be good.” One little confidence invited 
another, and finally he told me just what I had been leading 
up to, he loved pie! And his folks had it for dessert almost 
every evening. Then I said, “Timmie, do you know that 
the pie you like so much might help you to be a good 
boy?” He didn’t quite grasp the idea, and I must say 
I wasn’t over confident myself. We talked the matter over, 
and we decided he was to refuse pie that night at dinner, 
hoping the great sacrifice would help him to remember his 
promises to himself. As Emmy Lou would have said, we 
were on “ intimate ’’ terms, when he said sweetly, “I'll do 
it. Good-night.” 

I had taught.too long to think I had gained a great 
victory, but I had taught long enough to know that it is 
often the unexpected that happens in the school-room as 
well as elsewhere. ~ 

When I saw him enter the room the next morning, I was 
delighted. No one but a teacher knows how it feels to 
make such a conquest. For in that chubby little face, in 
those brown eyes, and in that pretty mouth, I read self- 
denial, self-communion, determination, and victory! He 
came, I saw, he had conquered. I made no remarks, and 
better still, he made none. Nine o’clock, ten, eleven, and 
Timmie’s conduct was ideal. 

At last, in a weak moment, I could resist the temptation 
no longer; I must speak to him. Calling him to my side 
and. putting my hand proudly and lovingly upon the little 
hero’s shoulder, I said, “ Good for you, Timmie! You will 
be a soldier some day ! !” I felt he had not quite caught 
the drift of my speech. But no matter. I was accustomed 
to that. All teachers are. So I made another more to the 
point. “ Did you eat any pie last night?” 

‘“‘No, ma’am. We didn’t have any.” : 

“What did you have for desert?” 

“« Peaches.” 

“Did you eat any?”’ 

«« No, ma’am.” 

*¢‘ What did your mother say ?”’ 

“ Oh, I forgot all about it.” This with a frightened air. 

* Then why didn’t you eat the peaches?” 

With a deep sigh, that in a way recalled his heavy dinner 
of the night before, he announced : 

“*T was so full, I couldn’t eat another thing! ” 
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The Evolution of a Group Ideal 


“The Story of a Sandpile” 
A. M. 
¢I owe the title of the following paper in part to Dr. Hall, 
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which, usually, two children, one at each side of the box, 
were interested, A few days and these level expanses repre- 
sented various things; several girls suggested they were 
“making bread,’’ “rolling sugar,” etc., as they pushed the 
sand back and forth. The boys made lawns and gardens. 





whose article, ‘‘ The Story of a Sand-pile,” first suggested the 
possibilities of sand in the school-room, and in part to Dr. 
George Vincent., In one of his lectures the latter brought 
forward the idea of studying certain groups of closely asso- 
ciated children for the purpose of observing the social rela- 
tions existing among them and noting the growth of what he 
calleda “‘ group ideal,” or the composite conscience and ethics 
ofacommunity. I have been happy in watching the progress 
of the free play of the pupils in my room, and have seen quite 
different things than are observed during work time.) 
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ITH the new year there came into the school- 
W room a box of sand. It was twelve feet long, two 
feet wide, and sixinchesdeep. It stood two and 
one half feet from the floor, being supported by 

six strong legs on rollers. 

In the school-room lived twenty-seven first grade children. 
They were told that the sand was theirs to play in before 
school, and at recess time, and occasionally in school time, 
when other work was finished. 

There have been no other suggestions or directions given 
at any time, and the following results have been outgrowths 
of the children’s free play. 


Fig. 2 


1 shows the terrace and fountain of our neighbor, Mr. John 
Farson. (Fig. 3.) 

Interest in sand flagged during valentine week for reasons 
easily understood, and the children chose to spend their 
spare time, before sessions and during our rest periods, in 
friendly visits and in discussing dainty white and gold love- 
tokens. 

At the beginning of the seventh week, attendance was 





During the first week they seemed fascinated by the mere . 


feeling of the dry sand. They buried ‘their hands and | 
excitedly rescue@ them, dug holes, made conical piles, let | 
handfuls slip through their fingers, raked and patted to. 
their hearts’ content ; each for himself and evidently for the | 
pleasurable sensation of the moment. 

On the fifth day, they asked for water to sprinkle on the 
sand “‘ so it would pack.” Every day thereafter it has been 
moistened with hot or warm water, and interesting times 
have ensued. 


During the second week, a study of the Northland being! 
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in progress, every child seemed moved to build an “ Eskimo 
house.’’ At first simple, solid hemispheres satisfied all. 
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Fig. 1 


These were built and torn down over and over again. Soon 
followed an attempt to hollow out these mounds and to 
make ditches and ‘then short tunnels from the openings. 
All this time each child had worked only for himself, but 
toward the close of this second week, two children were 
several times observed working together and toward a 
commonend. At this time, too, the children first invited 
the teacher to join their play. After that she occasionally 
did so, but took pains to follow rather than lead in any way. 
Fig. 1.) 

' During the third and fourth weeks the pupils worked in 
groups of from two to four, one among whom was usually 
recognized as leader, or director. 

Seeming meaningless structures evolved at this stage, still 
called “Eskimo houses,” but with four or five openings, 
steps leading to the top of the mounds, tunnels extending 
from one house to another, etc. (Fig. 2.) 

In the fifth week, the children felt for the first time the 
need of implements other than their chubby hands. A few 
inch-wide foot rulers were given. With these at first they 
merely pushed sand back and forth, making flat spaces in 





ak oe Fig. 3 


very small, owing to the cold, and for the first time the chil- 
dren united efforts and worked toward acommonend. The 
first day, the sand was levelled from end to end of the box, 
and made into one continuous ridge with several tunnels 
underneath, dug by twos of children. (Fig. 4.) On Tuesday 
this embankment was named a “railroad track.” It was 
packed more solidly, the number of tunnels was lessened, 
and two terminal stations were made. On Wednesday a 
more elaborate bridge was made over one of the tunnels. 
(Fig. 5). The rulers were used only as tools in the making 
of this railroad, its stations, sloping banks, etc. At first 
mere marks in the sand stood for rails, but on Wednesday 
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Fig. 4 
someone suggested using rulers for rails. They were put, 
edge up, in the track, but there were not enough, neither 
would they fit the curve over the center bridge. So the 
teacher was asked for “‘something to use for rails.” A 
bunch of uncolored weaving-splints was supplied. (Fig. 6.) 

The teacher wondered what would come next, and the 
‘next’? was soon in coming. 

The children, during the month of February, had listened 
to the story of Cedric and how he became a knight, and had 
been singing and dramatizing Gaynor’s song of “ The Five 
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Knights.” Suddenly, during the last week in the month the covered with sand. The supply of rulers being soon 


sand table showed a new arrangement. When explanation exhausted, and demands for “something for a roof” being 
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was offered, the teacher learned that-the three shapeless on the increase, the children were sent to the supply of old 








masses represented castles. 





Fig. 5. Side view of 





boxes and boards in the basement, bringing back in triumph 
several oblong boards a foot in width and perhaps fourteen 
or sixteen inches long. 

The children now worked chiefly in groups of from four 
to seven. The whole school took part in the work, but not 
all at one time. Some pupils came earlier one day and 
others another, just as it happened. Very rarely a child 





bridge 


The children were attempting 


would come into the room early and still not choose to 

go to the sand-table ; but usually it acted like a magnet. 
When towers were added to the castles, sand alone was 

not satisfactory. Rulers were placed vertically and sand 


to hollow out these huge masses of sand, but these efforts Packed around them ; this was an improvement, but not all 


were not successful, for these castles were much higher than 


that the children held as ideal. 
One day Guy, aged seven, spied the cones, prisms, cyiin- 





Station. 











| St 


ders, etc., which for weeks had rested on the window-sill 
Sit: opposite. These were often used in school work, but no 
| fation one ever seemed, before this, to feel their possibilities. The 
inspiration spread, and now the table bristles with towers. 
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anything previously built. 


Fig. 6 


Next, the children were observed 
clearing spaces, levelling and packing the sand very near the 
bottom of the box, and starting their castles in a very differ- 
ent way. They now built from the foundation upwards, and 





























Fig. 7 


made strong, high walls, but failed when they tried to close At the present date (March), the castles have large light 
over the open space between walls with mere sand. rooms within them, square corners (fairly so), surrounding 

Once more rulers came into use as maveria/, and were walls and moats, roads leading from. castle to castle, well 
placed side by side across the top and were then protected courtyards, etc. (Fig. 7.) 





Slipping in among the children, All the beauty lies before it, 
Bright and eager at their play, Dew and rain and frost and flowers, 
Comes the New Year, sweet and shining, Flying months and weeks and seasons 
Just as gay and dear as they. Woven out of dancing hours. 


» Nota trouble yet has fallen, 


On its merry, laughing face, In thy first bewitching day, 
Not a single wrong step taken Slipping in among the children 


In its hurrying, happy pace. Just as bright and dear as they. 
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“ The table bristles with towers ” 





The New Year 










Hail thee, lovely coming stranger, 


—Margaret E. Sangster 
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How the Black Sheep Turned 
| White 


ELEANOR JOLLIE 


«“ BOBBY ! Bobby! what else is there left for you to 
do?” sighed Miss B. to herself, as she watched 
Bobby Jones mopping up the ink from his over- 
turned ink well. That ink well was the last straw. 
Never was there a more splendid example of a person who 
left undone those things which he ought to have done, or 
did those things which he ought not to have done, than 
Robert Henry Jones. 

Bobby had started and gone through with a fight before 
school that morning, and had come off victorious, leaving 
his enemy with a bleeding nose and blackened eye. 

He had stolen a tempting apple from a little girl’s. desk, 
and had eaten it under her very eyes. Afterwards, he had 
taken the seeds from the core, and laying them one by one 
on his desk, had snapped them at. the little girl, with his 
thumb and forefinger, thus adding insult to injury. 

He had held a class in slang, at recess, so that by noon- 
time he had a number of followers, who were fast becoming 
proficient in the subject studied. ; 

He had taught a new game, which he called, “ Run, Slide, 
and Roll in the Dirt,” a most appropriate name. 

He had lost his place in the reader, and had had his 
number work wrong from start to finish. 

He had made the school-room a thing of life, by whisper- 
ing loudly between his periods of gum chewing. 

And now, for the second time that day, a black stream of 
ink was slowly trickling down the desk and on to the care- 
fully kept floor. j; 

“ Robert Jones, as soon as you have cleaned up that ink 
you may go into the dressing-room and stay until after 
school,” said Miss B., in an awful tone. 

“Yes’m,” said Bobby, turning his wicked looking eyes 
toward Miss B. for a moment, and then returning to his 
agreeable task. There is no use for me to deny the fact that 
the task of cleaning up the ink was a most pleasant one to 
Bobby. He liked to watch the ink slowly turn the wet 
sponge black, and then the sponge turn white again by 
squeezing it over the basin. 

Poor little ill-bred, ill-clothed, ill-féd Bobby, the one 
black sheep in Miss B’s. fold. 

When he had come to school, he had entered a blissful 
garden of white lambs. 

The little girls at Miss B’s. school wore dainty dresses ; 
and bows, like great gay butterflies, fluttered a-top of 
well kept hair. The little boys of the same school looked 
like tiny fashion plates. 

“ I’m coming to school,” he had said, shortly, on the first 
morning. ‘“ Where’ll I put my hat?” And thus Bobby was 
gathered into the ‘‘ Fold.” 

When Bobby entered by the door that day, Peace — for 
Miss B., at least— flew out of the window. It never 
occurred to Bobby that he should odey. He had never 
obeyed anyone in his life. Why should he begin now?” 
“Only sissies like them mind,” he said, one day, with a 
backward jerk of his thumb, when Miss B. remonstrated 
with him. 

And the “Lambs”? They were wild with delight and 
admiration. Anything so delightfully out of the common 
had never before come within their ranges of vision. By 
unspoken but unanimous consent he was chosen as their 
leader. 

Bobby’s walk, Bobby’s wink, Bobby’s very way of talking, 
became the fashion. The “Lambs” were following the 
“ Black Sheep” over the wall, into pastures new. And the 
worst part of it was that the new pasture contained, accord- 
ing to the “‘ Lamb’s” verdict, most pleasing fruit. 

Clearly one of two things must happen. Either the 
“Black Sheep” must be turned white, or the “Lambs” would 
turn black. / 

Now Miss B. was a good shepherd, and had no intention 
of having a fie/d of black sheep, so ‘she found herself con- 
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fronted with this question: “How shall I deal with 
Bobby?” 

That night after school, when an inky but unrelenting 
Bobby emerged from the dressing room, he said to Miss B., 
“I’ve been thinking.” 

To have Bobby “ think” was so entirely new that Miss 
B. suspended all work, and said in an interested tone: 
“‘ Thinking about what, Bobby?” 

“Whether anything like that ever did happen to a feller. 
The kid that had the party with the presents, and candy, and 
cakes, and all that stuff.” Now Bobby was thinking of a“ 
story, which Miss B. had read to the children that afternoon, 
about a boy who had had a party. 

“Why, of course. Didn’t you ever have a party?” 

“No’m; only once me ’n Bill Green ’n Tom Simpson 
found a grass hog that had dropped off a team, and et it.” 

“Grass hog?’’ said Miss B. 

““Yes’m; watermelons, you know, the swells call them.” 
Miss B’s. eyes twinkled. The spilled ink of the morning was 
slowly drying from her memory. Surprising how entertain- 
ing this little “ Black Sheep” was after school. 

“‘ How old are you, Bobby?” 

‘Seven going on eight.” 

“ Let me see, isn’t your birthday on the thirteenth of this 
month?” 

“Yes’m. Granny said it was an unlucky day for me when 
I was born. That’s how I remember it’s on the thirteenth, 
you see.” 

Oh, the pity of it! What a way to remember the date of 
one’s birthday? Unlucky because one is born; born intoa 
world filled with beauty and love, and yet to taste not even 
the crumbs ! 

The tears, which lay so close to Miss B’s. eyes, blotted out 
the events of the day, and in their place came the picture of 
a little ragged boy, hungering for love. 


“ Bobby, will you go and help Miss A. this morning? She 
wants some papers folded and cut.” 

“ Now, children,” said Miss B. to the “ Lambs,” as soon 
as Bobby had gone, “ how would you like to have a surprise 
party on Bobby Jones? It is his birthday, day after 
to-morrow. We will invite Miss A’s. room in, and have a 
real.party.” How would they like it? ‘No need to ask 
when the dancing eyes answered. 

While Bobby was gone from the room they had written 
the invitations to Miss A’s. pupils. Tiny white hearts, for it 
was February, with words written in red ink. Rather 
crooked writing, perhaps, but what of that? for didn’t every 
word breathe the word Love; love for Bobby, the little 
“ Black Sheep” ? 

A birthday, of course, meant presents, and Miss B. told 
the children to buy things that a boy would like. “Have 
the paper in which they are wrapped white, and the string 
pink,” said Miss B., “and above all things, don’t let Bobby 
know.” 

At three o’clock on February thirteenth Bobby was sent 
on an errand. 

Miss B. wondered if it ever entered Bobby’s little snarley 
head how many times he was sent on errands during those 
days. 

As soon as Bobby had gone the room began “to blossom 
as the rose.” Books were put away, blackboards cleared, a 
bouquet of pinks appeared on Miss B’s. desk, and mysterious 
pink-tied, white bundles were placed at Bobby’s seat. 

The number table was covered with a white cloth, and 
punch bow! of very sweet lemonade were placed at either end. 
Little heart-shaped frosted cakes were scattered over the 
table, while—ah! king of the feast—a large birthday cake, 
bearing the initials “R. J.”, and decorated with eight 
pink candles, stood in the middle of the table. 

“He’s coming,” whispered a wee lassie, who stood 
watching outside in the hall. 

So it happened as Bobby opened the door he heard the 
sweet voices singing the well-known birthday song : 


“ Greetings we offer thee 
Playmate so dear, 
God send thee happiness 
Through all the year” — 
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‘“‘What’s up?” whispered Bobby, with his eyes bulging. 
“Don’t you remember that this is your birthday? ” 
How the “Lambs” laughed, and how the little “ Black 
Sheep” flushed with pleasure ! 

“‘ What’s on my desk?” 

“All for you, Bobby.” 

“Oh!” as he opened a package; “a knife with six 
blades! Gee! Ain’t ita beaut!” as he opened another 
package and found a story-book. 

Another burst of delight when he discovered his birthday 

cake. “Ain’t it bully?” he said. 

“ Don’t you want to light the candles?” 

How the little hand shook ! 

While the candles were burning, games were played, songs 
were sung, and refreshments taken. 

Then came the cutting of the cake. Bobby cut the first 
piece for Miss B., givifig her the little square with “J” on it. 
The ‘§R” he kept for himself. Each child in the room had 
a little piece of Bobby’s birthday cake. 

“It’s the only party I ever had,” said Bobby, as he walked 
away from school with: Miss B. that night. “And it was 
just as nice as the feller’s in the book,” he continued, as he 
looked down at his armful of bundles. “And — and Miss 

B.,” he jerked out, “I'm sorry I spilled the ink. I’m going 
to be good. I’m going to stop fighting, ’n whispering, ’n 
gum chewing, ’n everything.” 

“Not everything, Bobby,” said Miss B. ‘Throw away 
the bad things, but keep always, little lad, what is good, and 
pure, and sweet.” 

And that was the day on which the “ Black Sheep ”’ began 
to turn white. 





A New Year's Bargain 


M.B., Boston 


** Well,” said I, as I crammed the last package of seat 
work into that useful and much derided article, a Boston bag, 
‘to-morrow the new school year begins. It’s a drop for the 
children after their Christmas good times and life seems on 
a dead level. I wonder what to do for a little New .Year 
surprise for the dears.” 

“‘You might surprise them by setting them to work,” said 
Pollie, grimly. Now Pollie is my friend and an estimable 
woman, but, like many other mistaken grammar teachers, she 
cherishes a delusion that we primary teachers do nothing but 
sit in a circle of smiling and wriggling children, playing 
Ring-around-a-rosy, varying that exercise by games with shoe 
pegs and colored paper. I discreetly said nothing and 
Pollie proceeded to enlarge upon her pet grievance. 

“There is no use avoiding the facts. I admit that you 
work with high ideals and for their accomplishment ; you 
are au fait with the latest and best educational ideas ; 
you co-operate intelligently with parents—but you do ignore 
the needs of us grammar teachers. The children write 
beautifully for you with pencil—they come to us and we 
practically go back to the beginning of letter-forming, while 
teaching them to use ink which they should ,have become 
familiar with before we took them. You give most charm- 
ing number exercises and the children juggle fraction-blocks 
in a delightful manner. They come to us, and underneath 
this fancywork we do nof¢ find the solid skeleton of well- 
drilled facts we have-a right to expect. Plenty of 
sight-reading—but do you ever realize that we need to have 
our classes able to read by themselves, and unaided, under- 
stand what they are reading? ‘The very freedom of move- 
ment which is necessary for the happiness of a small child, 
you are not careful enough to train into the very quiet self- 
control the strain of upper grade work makes needful.” 

Here Pollie stopped for breath and I hastened to inter- 
pose, thinking I might as well have the last word myself. 

“Don’t shoot! I’ll come down.’ You are right, and 
you are wrong. It is a trite remark to say that you expect 
too much. You’ve heard that before. If we ignore you, 
you certainly are ignorant of us. You do not come to us 
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often enough to watch our work and so realize what you may 
reasonably expect. You know so little of what we do, that 
you fall, on the one hand, into the mistake of overpraising 
everything as wonderful work for small children; on the 
other hand, into a critical way of calling our best ‘work so 
crude you wonder we can acceptit. One trouble is this 
old manner of grading which should be put on the educa- 
tional back shelf with Spencerian writing-books, etc. ; this 
grammar and primary with an imaginary dividing line which 
seems to break off all intercourse. When we grade by num- 
bers from 1 to 9, we shall feel more so if we were all sisters 
and work more into each other’s hands. Personally, I do 
feel a little conscience-stricken, and I don’t think I have 
held up the hands of my sisters upstairs as I ought. I did 
think I wouldn’t turn over any new leaves this year, mine 
seemed so admirable, but simply make my old ones more 
perfect, however, I will, if you will. I promise not to 
religiously skip every article in grammar work I come across, 
but read to see if perhaps it may have a message for me. 
At the same time, O sister with the mote in your own eye, 
I shall leave my Primary EDUCATION ostentatiously on the 
table where you can see it! I think I may modestly slip 
into the back seat at an occasional grammar meeting in my 
building just to hear what’s going on, And I am resolved 
that part of my visiting day shall be spent with some nice, 
cordial, expansive upper grade teacher, in whose room I 
can see how I may better- co-operate with you all. Is it 
a bargain?” 
And Pollie quite mollified said “ yes.” 





A Garden in Winter 


A dear little lady, as sweet as the May, 

Said she meant to plant flowers the whole livelong day. 
‘‘The weather is cold and ’tis winter, I know, 

But I’}l try it,” said she, ‘‘and I think that they’ll grow.” 


When the baby fell down she was first to his aid; 

She gave him a.kiss, did this sweet little maid, 
‘‘Jump up and don’t cry, for I love you,” said she; 

And so Johnny-jump-ups bloomed gayly, you see! 


’Twas a chill winter’s day, and yet once in a while 

A sunflower blossomed, and that was a smile-- 

Sweet peas were her thank you, and other kind words, 
And the songs that she sang fluttered light as the birds. 


The house was a garden. The light in her eyes 

Made it blossom with daisies in spite of chill skies; 

And when grandmamma said there was something to do 
Forget-me-nots started, so gentle and true! 


This dear little lady, as sweet as the May, 

Went about planting flowers the whole livelong day. 
‘‘You’re a flower yourself,” said her mother at night; 
‘*My dear little Heartsease, my Lady’s Delight.” 

—A. H. B. 





Type Lesson 


Lumber 


Ann wW Nd 


Topics 
1 Lumber comes from trees—kinds 
a pine 
6 oak forests 
c redwood 
Felling trees 
Taking logs to mills 
Sawing—planing 
Sending lumber to market 
Uses of lumber 
Chalk Talks 
1 Forests, felling trees, cutting off branches, marking 
2 Taking logs to mills, sled, or wagon, “ snaking” ; 
chute, river-rafts, flumes 
3 Logs in mill pond 
4 Saw-mill; drawing up logs from the pond ; sawing. 
— Normal School, San Francisco 
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A Little New Year’s Song 


Oh, New Year, 
Be true year, 
To all our hearts and hands. 
Oh, year so new, 
Bring skies of blue, 
And sunlight to the land. 
Oh, New Year, 
Be true year, 
True to the soil and sea; 
A beacon-light 
That in the night 
Mankind may look to thee.—Sel, 





Primary Language 
One Way of Obtaining the First Sheet 
L. MABEL FREESE, Bangor, Maine 


KNOW of no lesson that needs more careful and 
| definite preparation on the teacher’s part than the 
written language lesson. 

We will take, for an example of one way of giving a 
written language lesson, the following—a subject which may 
be used at any season—* The Starfish.’’ 

The teacher wishes to introduce the starfish in a new and 
interesting way. She does this by means of a very simple 
game. Calling up one of the class, she blindfolds him, asks 
a child to put something into his hands, and sings: 

Though your little eyes are blinded, 
Your little hands can feel; 


Now touch the thing I give you, 
And quick its name reveal. 


Perhaps the object placed in the child’s hand is ¢n eraser, 
which he immediately names correctly, and chooses the next 
one to be blindfolded. By and by the teacher places the 
starfish in the blindfolded one’s hands, and he is puzzled, as 
are some of the other children who can see. ‘The interest 
is then at highest pitch, and someone reveals the name, 
“ Starfish,” which is carefully written on the board. 

The observation and discovery lesson follows, when each 
child tells his story of the new object. “It is brown.” “It 
is prickly.” ‘It feels hard.” “It has five points.” “It is 
hollowish.” “It has a little round hole in the middle.” 
“« My brother caught one at the seashore.” ‘It lives in salt 
water.” ‘It looks like a star.” These and many other 
short stories are quickly told. 

After these observations have been emphasized and a few 
facts developed from them, it is time to lay the starfish aside 
until the next day. At that time the talk is reviewed and 
the following outline on the language board is developed as 
the children talk. 

The Starfish 


lives has 
salt water arms—five 

is stomach—branches—ferns 
fish feelers—on arms, help to move 
brown’ eyes 
pretty mouth—in center 

feels tubes—on arms 
rough teeth—bony, help to take prey 
hard and cling to rocks 
prickly looks 

eats like star 
oysters can 


crabs ‘ swim 

When the little people have read, with the aid of the 
teacher’s leading questions, the stories in the outline, they 
are ready for a drill upon the words which are still unfamiliar. 
This is made interesting and lively, and then the time for 
language is over for the day. 

The tollowing morning tHe “‘ Legend of the Starfish ”’ is 
read (found in Primary Epucation, for January, 1894), and 
the last stanza of Willis Boyd. Allen’s “Sea Star” is com- 
mitted : 


Yet this 1 know—God’s love 
Holds all, both near and far; 
His heavenly hosts above, 
And thee, his own sea star! 
Then in the afternoon they are ready for the completed 
The teacher commences the lesson by asking how 


lesson. 
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many would like to do something they have never done 
before: have a whole sheet of language paper and write 
stories about the starfish on it. The papers are passed and 
the children questioned as to where will be the best place for 
their subject. It having been decided that the middle of 
the second line from the top will be a good place, they are 
directed to carefully write “The Starfish” there. Next 
the name is placed on the paper in the middle of the second 
line from the bottom, and they-are asked to write the first 
story, telling in it where the starfish lives. Care is necessary 
on their part in order to leave a margin at: both sides of the 
paper, to begin the story with a capital and end it with a 
period. 

The next story gives more chance for individuality, for 
they may put in any of the words they choose under the 
second topic of the outline: v/z., What the starfish is. The 
teacher proceeds in this way until a few stories are written, 
then she tells the children to make up any story they wish, 
and if they cannot spell all of the words she will help them. 
A word of praise and a bit of enthusiasm at this point work 
wonders, and then, after a few rest exercises, the crayons 
are passed, and, with a little practice on the drawing paper, 
they are ready to express their thoughts in another way, by 
drawing the sea star in the space left between the stories and 
the name, and the first story for their language book is 
done. ' 





Entertainment Exercises 


NELLIE E, CAMERON 

It would be hard to choose from the hundred helpful 
things given in Primary Epucation, which ‘is the most 
helpful. 

The “Entertainment” page is to me a most valuable 
feature—alone worth more than the entire price of the 
journal. 

While we have some patrons whose interest leads them to 
make frequent visits, there is a class of parents who never 
visit school except on some entertainment day. Often we 
get in touch with these people in thisway. Then too, we can- 
not gainsay the educational value as well as delight accruing 
to the child from the school entertainment. So, in spite of 
the somewhat dissipating excitement attending it, the work 
it entails and the dangers lurking in its abuse, we teachers 
feel that the entertainment day has its permanent place. 

I have perhaps, some peculiar views about entertain- 
ments. I think they should be, above all things, democratic. 
No little heart should be disappointed at holiday time, no 
matter if it be accompanied by the dullest of little memories 
and the most tripping of little tongues. 

If the teacher does not wish to inflict too much upon the 
audience, the pieces may be short (in point of necessity, 
probably, must be) but they can be sweetened for the child 
by a bit of gay costume or “stage property.” 

Aside from the chi!d’s feelings, the backward, dull child is 
just the one who needs the stimulus which comes to his self- 
respect in feeling that he has an equal part with the bright 
child he so admires, in entertaining mamma and her friends. 
The dull child’s mamma too, is probably the one to make 
the greatest sacrifices to shift her work and dress two or 
three babies for the proud, fond moment whem little brother 
or sister speaks. It sweetens the whole entertainment to 
this mother, who perchance too, may need this uplift to her 
self-respect. ‘To provide the right kind of recitations for 
this class of children has been a much hardér task than to 
find something for the talented child. Primary EDUCATION 
has helped me out many times. In my first grade school, 
with from seventy to ninety enrolled, with not only the 
usual number of backward children, but a smart sprinkling 
of foreigners, mostly Mexicans, I have frequently been 
obliged to invent little rhymes to suit particular cases—short 
lines, easy words and single thoughts. Occasionally, giving 
myself wider license I made a little piece also for vivacious 
Edith or droll Otis. Now, I have quite a large collection 
which’ have stood the test of popularity in our school-room 
at least, as well as occasionally more ambitious entertain- 
ments. 
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Snowflakes 


Falling all the night time, 
Falling all the day, 
Silence into silence 
From the far away. 


Stilly host unnumbered, 
All the night and day. 

Falling, falling, falling, 
From the far away. 


Never came like glory 
To the fields and trees! 
Never summer blossoms 
Thick and white as these! 


To the dear old places 
Winging night and day, 

Follow, follow, follow, 
Fold them soft away. 


Folding, folding, folding, 
Fold the world away, 
Souls of flowers drifting 
Down the winter day. 
—John Vance Cheney 





Grandma's Playhouse 
HILDA RICHMOND 


* 7 AMIE BANCROFT has a doll house twice as big 
as mine, and her mamma let’s her use the sewing 
room for a playhouse nearly every day,” pouted 
Agnes coming in from spending an hour with her 

little friend. .“I wish I could have a place to keep my 

things, too, and not have to put them into the closet every 
time I get through playing with them.” 

“TI thought you liked the doll house,” said Mamma. 
“You use the dining room to play in whenever your little 
friends come and you know we cannot spare a room just for 
your playthings. Mr. Bancroft’s house is much larger than 
ours and Mamie is the only child.” 

“‘ Well, I don’t believe you would like to have the poorest 
things either,” said Agnes, nearly ready to cry. “Yesterday 
Mamie had a play reception with real cakes and candies 
and the loveliest dishes you ever saw. Her mamma made 
her a party dress with a long train and we had the most fun 
playing we were grownup. Mrs. Bancroft played the piano 
and it was just like a big reception, Mamie said. She passed 
flowers when her mother had a party, so she knows.” 

“Did I ever tell you about the playhouse I had when I 
was a little girl?’’ asked Grandma, who had been listening 
while she sewed by the window. “We used to receive 
people in dur houses, too, but they were grown folks. I 
think you and Mamie and all the girls would run if some of 
our guests could come to your receptions now-a-days.” 

“‘Where was your playhouse and who were your big 
guests?’ asked Agnes, forgetting all about her own playthings. 

“In a fence corner in front of our log cabin,” said Grand- 
ma with a twinkle in her eye. “We moved to Ohio from 
Massachusetts long, long ago and all the playhouses we 
could have were out of doors, for the one and two roomed 
cabins were too full for playthings. My house was a syca- 
more log with big pieces of bark over the top. I was the 
only girl in the family and my six brothers all tried to help 
me fix it up nicely.” 

“How did you get the inside out of the log?” asked 
Agnes opening her eyes very wide. “And when you did get 
it scooped out it couldn’t be very big.” 

“Sycamore logs are almost always hollow,” explained 
Grandma, “and are so big that in those early times people 
used them for cisterns and to make little houses like 
chicken-coops and places to hang meat in. Mine was large 
enough for several visitors, and then I had the rail fence 
around it for a sort of summer house. The sycamore log 
stood on end in one corner and that was the parlor, while 
the square rail house was the commoner apartment. It was 
covered with strips of bark too, and I thought the whole 
thing the loveliest place I ever saw when it was covered 
with wild vines.” 

“ What did you have in your queer parlor?” asked Agnes 
leaning on Grandma’s knee. 
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“ Brother John had made me the dearest little cupboard 
out of pieces of clapboards and I kept my dishes there. I 
am afraid you would have thrown my treasures into the 
garbage barrel, but I thought them perfect. There were 
blue and white pieces from mother’s best tea pot that was 


broken in moving, and the big bowl with gilt leaves "— 


“Pieces of dishes, Grandma? Didn’t you have little plates 
and cups and things like mine?” 

“No, dear. We had gourds for cups and bits of broken 
plates and dishes in our cupboards. I was grown up before 
I ever saw dishes like yours in our pioneer store. There 
were few railroads then and people could not send East for 
toys because there were more iinportant things to buy, but 
we were as happy as could be and I was a big girl before I 
would let them tear down my playhouse.”’ 

** Did you have dolls?” 

“Yes indeed, but they were made of rags and their faces 
were printed, or rather drawn with ink on white muslin. 
We dried corn silk and tied it on for hair, and made fancy 
hats for our children by braiding strips of husks and sewing 
them into shape. My doll had black eyes and bright red 
cheeks and lips. All the children in the neighborhood used 
to come to mother when their dolls had to be attended to, 
and she always made the small owners happy by re-inking 
the babies’ faces.” ’ 

Grandma sat still looking. out of the window as if she 
could still see the dear old cabin with the trumpet creeper 
holding up its bright blossoms over it, and the sycamore play- 
house that had been her refuge during many a childish sor- 
row. Agnes could hardly wait for her to begin again, but 
Mamma motioned her to keep still till Grandma remembered 
her audience of one and turned back to resume her story. 

“Where was I, dear? O yes, ] remember now. I was 
going to tell you about our visitors. One day when Nancy 
Blair and I were rocking our dolls in the sugar trough we 
used for a cradle, a shadow seemed to come over the sun 
and we looked up to see if a storm was coming, and right 
there in our playhouse was a big Indian. He had to stoop 
down to keep his eagle feathers from touching the bark roof, 
and our house seemed entirely too small for his big body, 
but he squeezed into one side and another one followed.” 

“Did you scream for your papa and weren’t you fright- 
ened to death?” asked Agnes. 

“We were scared,” admitted Grandma, “but we kept 
still, for Indians often came to our homes and we had seen 
them before. They looked at everything without saying a 
word, but they couldn’t get into our parlor. They grunted 
a few times and started to go, but the biggest Indian stuck 
in the doorway. He had come in sideways but tried to go 
out like his friend and our poor little mansion was nearly 
shaken down before he got into the open air. 

“As soon as we thought they were out of sight we rushed 
in to tell Mother and then back again to see how much 
damage had been done to the roof. My brother soon 
patched up the playhouse and we never had such big vis- 
itors again. At least they never came in while we were 
there. The next day when | went to play in my house I 
found the prettiest pair of moccasins on the green moss that 
covered our table and a bead purse in the sugar trough 
cradle.” 

‘Oh, Grandma, what did you do with them?”’ 

‘‘The moccasins I gave to Nancy and the purse I still 
have. You have seen it many a time among my treasures.” 

“ That dear little bag with the birds and flowers on it? 
How I wish I could have a playhouse like that!” 

“Those dear little playhouses are all gone, Agnes,” said 
Grandma sadly, “and so are most of the children who 
played in them.” ‘Then she, added in her usual cheerful 
tones, ‘“ Perhaps when you get to be Grandma your little 
grandchildren may like to hear about the things you played 
with if you cherish them as I do the memory of the syca- 
more parlor.” 

‘I will,” said Agnes softly. ‘I do love my dolls and I’m 
going to try to keep them all so I can show them when I 
tell about my playhouse, but my story will never be as nice 
as yours. I’m not sorry, though, that Indians can’t come 


to visit me.” 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL 


Few People Know How Useful It is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal is 
the safest and most efficient disinfectant 
and purifier in nature, but few realize its 
value when taken into the human system 
for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; it is not a drug at all, 
but simply absorbs the gases and impurities 
always present in the stomach and intes- 
tines, and carries them out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after smok- 
ing, drinking, or after eating’onions and 
other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth, and 
further acts as a natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which collect 
in the stomach and bowels: it disinfects the 
mouth and throat from the poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form or 
another, but probably the best charcoal and 
the most for the money is in Stuart’s Ab- 
sorbent Lozenges; they are com posed of the 
finest powdered Willow charcoal, and other 
harmless antiseptics in tablet form, or 
rather in the form of large, pleasant tasting 
lozenges, the charcoal being mixed with 
honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon 
tell in a much improved condition of the 
general health, better complexion, sweeter 
breath, and purer blood, and the beauty of 
it is, that no possible harm can result from 
their continued use, but on the contrary, 
great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician, in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: “I advise Stuart’s 
Absorbent Lozenges to all patients suff -ring 
from gas in stomach and bowels, and to 
clear the complexion and purify the breath, 
mouth, and throat; I also believe the liver is 
greatly benefited by the daily use of them; 
they cost but twenty-five cents a box at drug 
stores, and although in some sense a patent 
preparaticn, yet I believe I get more and 
better ch rcoal in Stuart’s Absorbent Loz- 
enges tha. in any of the ordinary charcoal 
tablets.” 


SEAT WORK 


AUGSBURGQ’S 
Action Drawing Cards 


A series of four sets of cards repre- 
senting Action, and designed to aid in 
the teaching of Action Drawing in the 
Primary Grades. 


Set I. The Action of Little Men 
II. The Action of the Deer 
III. The Action of the Horse 
IV. The Action of the Dog 


Price, 20 cents per set 





Hiawatha Drawing and 
Sewing Cards 


This set of 16 cards is intended for 
use in connection with “ The Story of 
Hiawatha,” “Stories of the Red Chil- 
dren,” etc. Price, 25 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
228 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
NEW YORK BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 








—After a full canvass of the situation the 
Executive Committee deemed it advisable 
for all the interests of the National Educa- 
tional Association to hold the convention 
in 1904 in St. Louis, and so decided by a 
unanimous vote at a meeting held in 


Chicago; November 9. The great promise 
of the Universal Exposition; the generous 
provisions for the educational exhibit; the 
well grounded assurances that it will be 
the largest, best selected, and most repre- 
sentative educational exhibit yet gathered 
at any exposition; and the certain benefit 
to teachers which will follow a careful 
study of such an exhibit, as well as the 
other features of the exposition, were the 
leading considerations which determined 
the action of the Committee. The exposi- 
tion authorities and the various educational 
and business organizations of St. Louis 
have united in tendering to the officers of 
the Association the most liberal assistance 
and facilities for the work of the conven- 
tion and for the comfortable and econom- 
ical entertainment of the members. 

It is proposed to modify the usual plan 
for the meetings by making the various 
features of the exhibit the chief topic for 
all papers and discussions. The presence 
and co-operation of eminent representa- 
tives of foreign educational systems are 
assured to assist in comparative and 
thorough studies of the exhibits which will 
be the promiuent feature of the convention. 
It is proposed to hold a meeting of 
the Department Presidents in St. Louis 
about January first to formulate plans for 
the convention programs. 

The dates for the convention are not yet 
determined; three dates are proposed, and 
the Executive Committee invite an expres- 
sion of opinion by the members of the 
Association as to the most acceptable 
dates, viz., June 28 to July 2; July 5 to 9; 
or July 12 to 16. 


—The. following have accepted calls to 
do work in the Cornell Summer Session 
for 1904: Prof. Albert Berry Brigham, Col- 
gate University; Dr. Charles A. McMurry, 
Northern Illinois Normal School; Prof. 
Stanley Coulter, Purdue, University; Prin. 
Philip Emerson, Cobbet School, Lynn, 
Mass.; Supervisor R. H. Whitbeck, Tren- 
ton, N. J., State Normal School; Miss 
Margaret Clay Ferguson, Wellesley Col- 
lege; Miss Mable Burnham Pierson, Girl’s 
Collegiate School, Los Angeles, California. 


—Charcoal is good for the stomach. It 
is antiseptic, absorbent, and purifying. It 
prevents fermentation and decay of food. 
An ideal preparation is Murray’s Charcoal 
Tablets. For twenty-five years the stand- 
ard. 


—Radiant smiles are enhanced in beauty 
by pearly teeth. Sozopont makes pearly 
teeth. Liquid cleanses. Powder polishes. 


THE 


CHILD HOUSEKEEPER 


BY THE 
MISSES COLSON AND CHITTENDEN 


With Music and Songs by 
ALICE R. BALDWIN 


introduction by JACOB A. RIIS. 





Illustrated. Price, $1.50 net. 





I like the book very mach, I think it has a mission 
of far reaching good. 


MARGARET E, SANGSTER. 


T have tried all the songs and find them simple, 
singable and useful, NORA ARCHIBALD SMITH, 


It is so happy, so full of good cheer and goodness, 
so vivid with quick successful action. 


ALICE MorSsE EARLE. 


In the hands of teacher or mother who will carry 
out the suggestions, the book will be very useful. 
Mrs. LYMAN ABBOTT. 





A. S. Barnes & Co., 156 5th Ave., N. Y. 


Birdies ”..™ 
§ 25c, 

A real gem. Teachers fall in love with 
it and pupils want to read it through as 


soon as they begin it. Appropriate for 
School and Home. 


It is the story of the experience of Delma 
and Harold who went to their grandfather’s 
to spend the summer studying and observ- 
ing the birds. Contents are: 


BIRDIES AT THEIR TRADES, BIRDIES AND 
THEIR SONGS, BIRDIES ON THE WING, THE 
BIRDIES’ FAREWELL. 


The Book is Prettily Illustrated 








THE HELPERS 3: ®8eh28 


To any one who 
mentions PrRiMARY EDUCATION the three 
will be mailed for 40c. Money refunded 
to any who are not satisfied. They are 
just what they say they are. They contain 
Programs for Special Days, Poetry for all 
occasions, Music, Songs, Blackboard I}lus- 
trations. Every 4e/p a teacher needs. 


The three Helpers and “Birdies” for 
only 55 cents, 


WILLIAM G. SMITH & COMPANY, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 

4 PLAY Music, Logan, Dailey & Co., 561 

WabushAv.,Chicago. BigCat.Free. 


GRADED 


MEMORY SELECTIONS 


ARRANGED BY 
S. D. Waterman, Supt of Schools, Berkeley, Cal 


J. W. McCiymonps, Supt. of Schools, Oakland, Cal. 
C. C. HuGcues, Supt. of schools, Alameda, Cal 


“Graded Memory Selections” 
brings together a very choice collection 
of children’s poems. A certain old 
lady of my acquaintance was so de- 
lighted to find between the covers of 
one book so many of the favorites of 
her childhood that I was constrained 
to present her with the little book on 
the spot. The book will be a delight, 
not only to children, but to a.) who are 
wise enough never to grow old. 

Henry D. HERVEY, 
Supt. of Schools, Pawtucket, R. I. 
190 Pages. Full Cloth. Price, 25 cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
63 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The Editor’s Page 
January 
Happy New Year! 


Every year isa fresh beginning. Every January brings the 
unspoken message, ‘“‘Try over again.’’ “I washed the slate all 
off, and started fresh again at thirty-five,” said one of the 
most successful men I ever knew — successful in head work 
and heart work, and in the best of things. To settle down to 
the belief that one’s chances for better results are over at 
thirty-five, or any other five, is a great mistake. Is it a 
question whether one ought to wash the slate clear and for- 
get what was there? Certain it is that thinking over the 
crooked lines in the past, when we meant to make only 
straight ones, is neither inspiriting nor elevating. To recog- 
nize tney are crooked, to see, if we can, why they were, is 
needful before we try again ; but to expiate error by cultivat- 
ing a sense of humiliation never yet roused the soul to 
stronger, truer endeavor. The teacher who is deadened 
with layer-wrappings of self-satisfaction, may let these mile- 
stones of time go by without any thinking, but it is thor- 
oughly healthful to look the past squarely in the face, and 
by the same courage, meet the new year with a determina- 
tion to make its opportunities stepping stones to higher 
things. Keeping the end of the line in the eye as the pencil 
glides over the paper, is a much surer way to get a straight 
line than to guide one’s hand by constantly watching it. 
Keeping the goal in view promises much better for straight- 
line conduct than to be always watching and measuring one’s 
footsteps. What zs the goal for each of us in the coming 
year? That is a question to be met, personally, in silent, 
searching communion. Is it too much to predict that the 
happiness of the coming year will depend largely on the goal 
we aim at, and the courage and spirit with which we press 
toward it? Obstructions in the way? Of course. That is 
what life means. To meet hindrances, conquer, smile over 
them, and not trouble other people too much with them, is a 
pretty safe philosophy for life. It would be a monotonous 
road that had no ups or downs, and we should grow as 
monotonous as the way. 





The Supplement 


pictures in this number cover the story of “Fa- Away 
Lands” for January and February.’’ No other book can 
give teachers so much help about the Eskimo country as 
“Children of the Cold” (Educational Publishing Co., Bos- 
ton). It is invaluable in its fascinating story-style of 
information. The game “ Noo-glook-took,”’ or “Noo-glook- 
tahk,” pictured in Supplement, is like our “Pin and cup-ball.” 
The object of the game is to impale the cup-ball on the pin by 
thrusting the latter in one of the holes. Have you ever 
wondered, teachers, why children are always so interested in 
Eskimo life? Is it the primitive character of the life there 
that appeals to the primitive in child nature? 





Evergreens 
A page of the common evergreens, with the cone belong- 
ing to each variety, has been substituted this month for the 
usual outline blackboard drawings. Teachers will find the 
page valuable in sketching or teaching evergreens. 





“Group Ideals” 


Note the working out of Dr. Stanley Hall’s suggestion for 
“ group ideals” in “A Sandpile,” on page 29 in this number. 
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Editor’s Address 
Sharon, Mass. 





Contributor’s Calendar 


Matter for Primary Epucation should be in the editor’s 
hands, as follows : 


For January Oct. 25 
“« February Nov. 25 
“March Dec. 25 
“April Jan. 25 
“May Feb. 25 
«June March 25, etc. 


Now will you f/ease, dear, well-meaning, forgetful con- 
tributors, cut these dates out, and put them in your bedroom 
(beside your New Year’s good resolutions) where your eye 
will light upon them the first thing each morning? ‘To 
receive a contribution, perhaps a very desirable one, for a 
particular number two weeks before that number of the 
paper is to be sent to subscribers, is as discouraging to the 
editor as to the writer, when it isreturned. Half a hundred 
thousand papers are not made and printed in two weeks. 
Will you look ahead before sending anything for a special 
number, and do a little arithmetic work? You will save 
your time and disappointment, my time and possible regret, 
and your stamps. If you will gain in this respect as much 
as you have improved in sending stamps for return of manu- 
scripts during the last year, we shall all be happier. 





Nature in Winter 


The nature loving teacher never finds richer opportunities 
to impress the children with the beauty of the outdoor world 
than in winter. The grayest day has its peculiar charm. 


Something, something always sings.—Zmerson 


The study of tree-branching is best made after the leaves 
are gone, and trees stand like etchings. Snow storms and 
ice storms make pictures of every shrub, and the frost-work 
everywhere is beyond the reach of pencil or brush. Thoreau 
says: “The sunsets of winter are incomparably splendid. 
; Remote objects are brought out with an accuracy 
unattainable in summer. The transparency of the air in 
January has the effect of a telescope in bringing objects 
apparently near, while it leaves the scene all its breadth.” 
Bird study in winter is full of interest—novel interest. Pity 
the city boys and girls at this season. Give them word-pic- 
tures and portions of “Snow Bound,” as soon as they are old 
enough to grasp them, and they can begin earlier than we 
suppose. The shut-in city children get only the s/ush of a 
snow-storm, and know nothing of the real joys of winter. 
One’s heart aches for them. Let us make up to them what 
we can. 





Salaries 


Dr. Maxwell, Superintendent of New York City Schcols, 
says that “teachers should have salaries to enable them to 
enter intellectual society, to buy books, to travel occasion- 
ally, to dress tastefully, to take advantage of all proper 
opportunities for self-improvement ; in short, to lead, but in 
a perfectly modest way, the life of a cultured lady or gentle- 
man.” Send him a telepathic message of gratitude and en- 
couragement, teachers, and perhaps he will say itagain. The 
more of that sentiment in the air, the better. 





“A Bunch of Keys” 


is the title of a beautiful little book by Margaret Johnson. 
Her well-known name is a guarantee for its worth. Each 
of the “ Key” family tells a story in rebus form. No more 
pleasing book can be found for a gift to children. The 
teacher who has this upon her desk for the little ones to 
“take” when their work is done, will find industry and 
discipline provided for. (E. P. Dutton & Co., Boston. 
Price, $1.00.) 
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—The volume of “ Proceedings of the 
Boston Convention ” is nearing completion 
and is now ready for distribution. As the 
edition numbers 18,000 copies, delivery 
may not be completed before this month. 
In view of the large number of applications 
for reprints of the papers of certain de- 
partments, it was decided to print five 
hundred “ separates” of each of the fol- 
lowing named departments which will be 
bound separately with cover, title page, 
and index, and sent by mail, while the 
supply lasts, at the nominal prices indi- 
cated. 

The General Sessions, fifteen cents per 
copy. The National Council, ten cents per 
copy. The Department of Kindergarten 
Education, ten cents per copy. The De- 
partment of Elementary Education (not in- 
cluding joint sessions), five cents per copy. 
The Department of Secondary Education, 
ten cents per copy. The Department of 
Higher. Education, ten cents per copy. 
The Department of Normal Schools, ten 
cents per copy. The Department of Man- 
ual Training (including joint sessions of 
Elementary, Art, and Indian Depart- 
ments), ten cents per copy. The Depart- 
ment of Art Education (not including 
joint sessions), five cents per copy. The 
Department of Child Study, ten cents per 
copy. The Department of Physical Train- 
ing, ten cents per copy. The Department 
of Science Instruction, ten cents per copy. 
The Department of Special Education, ten 
cents per copy. 

A reasonable discount will be given on 
orders for ten or more copies to one ad- 
dress. The complete volume will be sent 
express prepaid to any address for two 
dollars. 


—-Cornell University is about to erect 
two buildings at an expense of $250,000 
each. One is the Rockefeller Hall of Phys- 
ics ; the other is the Goldwin Smith Hall of 
Languages. The latter will be placed on 
the stone quadrangle, and will include a 
large museum of archeology; the other 
will stand on the high ground east of the 
main quadrangle. 





THE SPIRIT OF WINTER 

The Spirit of Winter is with us, making 
its presence known in many different ways 
—sometimes by cheery sunshine and glis- 
tening snows, and sometimes by driving 
winds and blinding storms. To many 
people it seems to take a delight in making 
bad things worse, for rheumatism twists 
harder, twinges sharper, catarrh becomes 
more annoying, and the many symptoms of 
scrofula are developed and aggravated. 
There is not much poetry in this, but there 
is truth, and it is a wonder that more 
people don’t get rid of these ailments. The 
medicine that cures them — Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla—is easily obtained and there is 
abundant proof that its cures are radical 
and permanent. 


Vertical or Slant for School Pens with Stamp of 


ESTERBROOK. 


Having been established for forty years and knowing the exact requirements of 
Principals, we can specially recommend our series of School Pens. 
to Principals and Teachers when desired. 

Business pens in all styles. 


Samples sent 


Orders can come through local dealer. 





THe EstTersBrook STEEL Pen Mea. Co. 


Works, Camden, N. J. 26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
RAPID BLACKBOARD LINER, for Penmanship and Music) College and 


Sent Postpaid on receipt of 20 cents 5 School Supplies. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 63 East 8th Street, NEW YORK 
We Supply Everything 
From a Shoe-peg to a Monkey 


Perhaps you think these are not required in schools, but we sell shoe-pegs daily and recently 
had an inquiry for amount at which we could obtain a live monkey. At any rate, we furnish any- 
thing and everything needed in the school supply line—TEACHERS’ BOOKS, PICTURES, MAPs, 
GLOBES, STENCILS, PLAYS and the dozens of other things now required in ordinary school work. 


CATALOGUES: Teachers’ Helps and Aids, 156 pp. Kindergarten Catalogue, 100 pp. 
Entertainment Catalogue, 100 pp. All Free. 


A. PLANAGAN CO. = Chicago 
“cet COMFORTABLE SHOES 


fr School Teachers’ Wear ire 
JULIETS, OXFORDS, and 
OLD LADIES’ BALMORALS, 


With “PNEUMATIC CUSHION 
RUBBER HEELS” Attached. 


YOUR DEALER HAS THEM 





















ag This Rubber Heel has an air chamber next to the heel seat, making a Pneumati> Cushion 
of the heel—a suction chamber to walk upon, making it the only Rabber Heel that will not 
slip on wet or polished surfaces. 


PRIMARY LANGUAGE CARDS 


Used for Spelling, Punctuation and Language 














Sixty unique cards with index. 






































Work. In neat box. Price, 25 cents. 
1 
to — too — two 
I was late for the car, so I walked. 
T think it was far walk. 
Those children are small.—— 
to be out alone. 
I went —— the store —— buy — 
papers. 
I went that store, ——. 
It is rainy go out play. 
You paid much for your book. 
Will you give me —— cents for a stamp? 
Yes, and buy —— stamps for me, 
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The Snow 


“Oh, the snow, the beautiful snow! 
How the flakes gather and laugh as they go! 
Whirling about in their maddening fun, 
It plays in glee with every one. 
Chasing, 
Laughing, 
Hurrying by, 
It lights on the face and it sparkles the eye; 
And playful dogs, with a bark and a bound, 
Snap at the crystals that eddy around. 
The town is alive, and its heart in a glow 
To welcome the coming of beautiful snow.” 





Coasting Song 
(Recitation) 


The moon shines bright on the meadows white, 
The night is clear and still. 

And the crystals glow on the crusted snow, 
Then hey for the Coasting Hill. 


We will sally out with a merry shout, 
And tug with a right good will 

At the long sled-rope up the slippery slope 
To the brow of Coasting Hill. 


Then a spring and a start, and away we dart, 
With a laugh and a whoop, until 

The echoes ring and the white owls sing 
From the words of Coasting Hill. 


Oh, isn’t it fine in the bright moonshine 
To fly with a breathless thrill 

So fast and far, like a shooting star, 
Down the glorious Coasting Hill? 


They may sit by the fire who so desire, 
They may ride in state who will, 

But give us a slide down the sparkling side 
Of the jolly Coasting Hill—Sel. 





Children’s American History 


Stories. IV 
What the Little Children Did 


CaRRIE E. CHANDLER 
1 Each year the little colony of Pil- 
grims down by the sea grew larger and 
stronger. It was called Plymouth Colony. 





2 More people came over the ocean 
from England— men, women, and chil- 
dren. How glad the Pilgrims were to 
see faces from their old home. 





3 There were now a good many babies 
in the homes of the Pilgrims. 


4 Some babies had rude’ wooden 
cradles; others had pretty ones made 
from birch bark. Many a white baby 
slept in a beautiful straw cradle, made by 
a dusky Indian girl. 








5 Peregrine White’s cradle came over 
in the Mayflower. It was made of wicker. 
Over the head was a little hood, or roof. 
This old cradle can still be seen in Pil- 
grim Hall, in Plymouth. 


6 The baby lay in his cradle in the 
kitchen -where the big fireplace was. 
The flames crackled and blazed. They 
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scorched his little face and hands. But 
in any other part of the room he shivered 
with cold. 





7 Babies of poor families wore little 
homespun gowns. To keep them warm, 
tiny shawls were pinned around them. 
When the baby went far away from 
home he was done up in quilts and 
blankets. 


8 On the first Sunday after the baby 
was born, he was taken to the church. 
Here he was baptized. Sometimes the 
water in the bowl was frozen. The ice 
was broken, and the baby was baptized 
just the same. 


g Such strange names as these babies 
had given to them. Some were 
called Comfort, Remember, Truelove, and 
Hoped-for. Three little brothers were 
named Return, Believe, and Tremble. 











10 The girls wore straight, plain 
homespun gowns, with neat cuffs and 
kerchiefs. Their hair was prim and 
smooth under their white caps. 





11 Little boys dressed just as their 
fathers did. They looked like sober little 
old men. 





12 Fathers and mothers loved their 
children. But they were strict and stern. 
They believed that “Children should be 


seen, not heard.” 


13. In many homes children could not 
sit at the table with the grown-ups. They 
stood behind the older people’s chairs. 
Sometimes they had a small table of their 
own. They ate what was given to them, 


and were not allowed to say what they 
liked. 


14 There was so much work in those 
days that even the children were busy. 
At first there were no stores. So people 
had to make all sorts of things. 

15 If a little boy had a jack-knife, 
there were many things he could make. 
He made shoe pegs and butter ladles 
quite as well as anyone. 


16 Then his father showed him how 
to. make farm tools — hay forks, rakes, 
yokes, flails, and ever so many more. 
And he helped to make the wooden 
spoons, pails, and buckets. 























-s 8 
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—D. Appleton & Co. have ready ‘‘ The 
Life and Times of Thomas Jefferson,” by 
Thomas Watson, which is spoken of by 
competent authorities as one of the most 
valuable recent contributions to the history 
of Revolutionary times and characters. 


—The Macmillan Company have pub- 
lished an important and timely volume on 
“The Opening of the Mississippi,” by Fred- 
erick Austin Ogg, Instructor in History in 
the University of Indiana. The author has 
made a thorough study of his subject, 
bringing together much exceedingly inter- 
esting material. The book is further 
described as ‘‘A Struggle for Supremacy 
in the American Interior.” 


—Ginn & Co. have published ‘ The 
Corona Song Book,” a choice collection of 
choruses designed for the use of high 
schools, grammar schools, academies, and 
seminaries. Selected, compiled, and ar- 
ranged by William C. Hoff, Director of 
Music in the Public Schools of Yonkers, 
New York. Quarto. Cloth. 362 pages. 
List price, $1.00; mailing price, $1.20. 
This comprises part songs, choruses, ora- 
torio selections, hymns, and _ patriotic 
songs arranged with a view to making 
them eminently serviceable and practical 
for school use. 


—Charles H. Caffin, the successful author 
of Doubleday, Page & Co.’s volume on 
‘‘American Masters of Painting,” has now 
written a companion book on ‘‘ American 
Masters of Sculpture.” Among the great 
American figures in the art treated in 
special chapters are Saint-Gaudens, Mac- 
Monnies, Ward, Bartlett, French, Borglum, 
Adams, and Barnard, while the author 
also gives a summary of the progress of 
sculpture in America, and a résumé of the 
present situation, with the outlook for the 
future. No American critic writes with 
greater vigor and clearness, and the value 
of the-volume is enhanced by many illus- 
trations of representative examples of the 
sculptors’ art in this country. 


—T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York, have 
published ‘*The Faerie Queene,” by Edmund 
Speticer, with an introduction by William 
P. Trent, Professor in Columbia University, 
and a biography by J. Walker McSpadden. 
Portrait frontispiece. 556 pages, 12ma, 
cloth. Price, sixty cents. This text of 
‘« The Faerie Queene” follows the original 
spelling, making the single change of sub- 
stituting modern type. A glossary of ob- 
solete words and phrases at the back of the 
book supplies all needful interpretation to 
the otherwise unaided reader. The present 
volume will be found to contain every aid 
to the mastery of this great classic. Pro- 
fessor Trent, of Columbia, writes a special 
introduction, together with a note on the 
language and metres, and a bibliographical 
note. A new life of the poet is also in- 
cluded. 








DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school 
boards and teachers,” It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very best and most 
successful educators in public schools, colleges and private schools, have been put there by means of 
teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are managed by able, experienced 
and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 
Telephone, Boston, 775-2. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
SO Brormfieia Street, Boston. 


FISHER "== ACENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


Syracuse Teachers’ Agency | America’s Leading School of Correspondence 


Teachers wanted of hee F pero and Lapa ot ~~ Salaries | Teachers fear no examination after taking our Drill Course 

















from $400 to $1600. r position? Let | mail. We have trained 50,000 successfully. Courses in 
us help you. NOAH twONAKD, Ph 1 Ph D., 22 The Hier, all subjects for teachers’ certificates. NOAM LEONARD, 
Dept. F, SYRACUNE. N. Y. A.M., The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N Y. 





EXCHANCE, 


101 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


EDUCATORS recs: srr 


AN a GEN SW is valuable in proportion to its in- 
; a tell A ! & fluence. * it a ae at Fite 
cies an 8 you about them 8s somet a t is 
asked to sannainond a teacher THA’T and peasenmende you, that 


CW. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y. EIT COMMENDS 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ll. 
Western Office: Los Angeles, Cal. 
Managers: C. J. ALBERT, Chicago. G. A. SORRICK, Los Angeles 
Best Schools and Colleges our permanent patrons. 


Good teachers wanted. Send for Nineteenth Year Book. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WHEW ENGLAND. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. REGISTER NOW, 


THE FisK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Agency Manual! sent free to any address. 
4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 203 Michigan B'lod., Chicago. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 44 Century B'ld’g, Minneapolis. 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 53 og wl Building, Denver. 
'yde Block, Spokane. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and Best k in U. 8. Est. 1855. 
SCHERMERHORN S East l4th st New York Joun C. rhomimetny Manager. 


ME TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE "o's 


at? Boylston St. 
Solicits business of Employers who appreciate careful service in their interests ; also of earnest, 
ambitious teac ers whose work is worthy of investigation. 


THE JAMES F, MCCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY “caicaco™™ 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


NOW is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right along thru the year. Membership 
good until close of season of 1904. Write for circulars and blank to-day. 
Wants competent Teachers for applications received DIRECT from 


DIXON School Officials. Terms reasonable and membership fee not neces- 


TEAC f4 ry so cuenta I gg Aine of agenaonggy and enroll for vacan- 
BUREAU 


1420 Chestrut St., Priltadeiphia 


ALGANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N.Y. 














80 Third St., Portland. 
420 Parrott B'ld'g, San Francisco. 
$25 Stimson Bik., Los Angeles. 

















HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. 





Recommends college and normal 


"© Pratt Teachers’ Agency rhs pes 


WM. 0. PRATT,Manager ~- - 70 Fifth Blew, New York. 
CHICACO UNION TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


M. H. LEWIS, A. M.. Manager We had the past year many more applications from 

224 - 228 Wabash Ave., School Officials for Principals, Superintendents, for 

Chicago grade, special, and college positivuns, than available 

Agency Manual and Forms candidates. Enroll now and get in line for December 
FReEes vacancies, and those of succeeding months. 
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17. Bowls, dippers, skimmers, and bot- 
tles were made from queer fruit called 
gourds that grew in the garden. Brooms 
were made from the birch trees. Big 
mats were braided from the flags that 
grew in the streams. 


~ 





18 Little girls were just as busy as 
little boys. They made candles and soap. 
They helped to spin the flax and bleach 
the cloth. They carded wool. They 
spun it and dyed the cloth for their win- 
ter Sunday-go-to-meeting gowns. 





19 They made big patch-work quilts 
out of bits of calico sewed together, over 
and over. They knit mittens and stock- 
ings until their poor little backs and 
fingers ached. 





20 There were a few toys. Most of 
them were home-made. A _ boy’s jack- 
knife made whistles of willow then just 
as it does now. And it made pop-guns of 
elder wood, and windmills and water- 
wheels. 





21 There were skates made of wood, 
with iron runners. And there were long 
sleds. One kind was made of a narrow 


board on two sets of runners. This was 


called a double-runner. 
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could tell by the voices whether or not 
every one was at work. 





27 The smallest boys and girls had 
horn books. These were made of little 
pieces of wood, with a piece of paper on 
one side. On the paper were the 
A, B, C’s, and the Lord’s Prayer. 


28 <A sheet of horn was spread over 
the paper. It was so thin that the letters 
showed through. .The horn book had a 
handle. A hole was bored through this. 
A string went through this hole. So the 
horn book could be worn around the neck. 





29 The next reader was the New 
England Primer. In this were the 
A, B, C’s, some short prayers, and some 
stories in rhyme. There were little pic- 
tures, too. 





30 Sometimes a woman taught the 
school. She carried a knitting needle, to 
point out the letters and words. She 
often wore her thimble. When children 
were naughty, she rapped their heads 
with the thimble. 





31 Sometimes naughty children wore 
cards, which told what they had done. 
Some cards said “Tell Tale,” or “Idle 
Boy,” or “ Dunce.” 





22 Of course, children went to school. 
In the very first days, the school-house 
was some big kitchen. Here, the teacher 
did housework while she taught her little 
pupils their A, B, C’s. 


23 By and by school-houses were 
' built. There were no maps or globes. 
The boys did long sums on their slates. 
They read, spelled, and wrote. Their 
pens were goose quills. Their ink was 
made from herbs. 








24 Little girls were not taught much. 
A little reading,.and much sewing and 
spinning would do for them. 





25 One little girl loved to study so 
well that she used to run away from her 
long seams and her stockings. She sat 
on the steps of the school-house and 
heard the boys study and recite their 
lessons. 





26 She could hear plainly. The les- 
sons were studied out aloud. The teacher 








32 Sunday was a long, hard day. 
The children were roused in the morning 
by the tap of adrum. They all marched 
to church with their fathers and mothers. 
The men carried guns for fear of the 
Indians. 


33 The church was dark, and often. 
cold. The prayers were long. The ser- 
mons were dry and hard. If a child 
didn’t get naughty, he did get sleepy. 








34 Then along came the terrible tith- 
ing man. He carried his stick. On one 
end was a rabbit's tail. On the other 
was a rabbit’s foot. He gave the naughty 
girl or boy a rap on the head with the 
sharp end of the stick. 


35 If a tired mother fell asleep, he 
tickled her face softly with the -rabbit’s 
tail. 








36 When church.was over there were 
hymns to learn, and sermons to read and 
talk about. One couldn’t even laugh on 
Sundays in those days. 
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EAGHERS REWARDE 


for conducting a 


Larkin School Club. 


Endorsed by School Boards. 
Benefits Pupils and Parents. 


BOOK-CASE—FREE. 










This handsome, Solid Oak, Glass-door Book- 
case and many other articles can be obtained 
~ any school free of cost, by our co-operative 
plan. 










Special Inducements to Teachers. 


Free Blotters. Write us number of pupils 
enrolled and you will receive, postpaid, a 
supply of blotters and full particulars as to 
how we help develop schools. 


SCHOOL y in Soup 6. 


(5 GENTS iiss fa 


view. Tis paper gives you every week 
all the important news of the worid, stated clearly 
and without bias. Itis the only news review that is 
truly compreh nsive, and at the sanre time it is not 
padded or bulky. It gives you the wheat without tne 
chaff. Itis a time saver for all busy people. In pur- 
pose it is high-toned,. healthy and inspiring; it is a 
protest against sensational j urnalism. It takes the 
place of periodicals costing $2.50 and $3.00. Try it 
and you would not be withont it for many times its 
cost — $1.00 per year. Address: 

PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 


ik E ACH ERS Send for Cotelogne of 

Reward, Gift erit, 
Chromo, Picture, Prize, Honor, Perfect, 
Credit, Good, Drawin Sowing Reading. 
Busy-Work, Report, Number, Alphabet, 
Composition, Motto, History, Lan ° 
and Stencil Cards, Speakers, Dial es, 
Plays, Drills, Marches, Tableaux, Money 
Making Entertainments, Teachers’ Aids, 
Books, Entertainment, School ye meng 
Certificates, pi plomnas Ete. Address, 
A. J. FOUCH CO,,. WARREN, PA. 


PSR YSPECTACLES S23 czy. 
AGE . ©O Chieago 


NTS WANTED. ULTER CO. 





Buffalo, 
N. Y. 








Will bring you, on trial. 
thirteen weeks, the Path- 
fiuder, the old relia- 








SINGING LESSONS AT HOME 


Individual lessons given by correspondence to 
the beginner or the advanced pupil. Voices 
developed, improved, strengthened as to vol- 
ume and sweetness. Send two cent stamp and 
ask any questions you desire. 


CARNEGIE 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


116 Carnegie Hall, 575th St., & Seventh Ave. 
NEW YORK 


READ 
LUNG & MUSCLE CULTURE 


The most instructive book ever pub- 
lished on the vital subj ct of 
BREATHING & EXERCISE 
64 pages. Fully illustrated. 200,000 
already sold. Correct and Incorrect 
Breathing described by diagrams, etc. 

Bo k sent on receipt of 10 cents. 
P. von BOECK MANN, R. 8. 
NEW YORK 
1240 Hartford Building. 

















LITERARY NOTES 


—Ginn & Company have published 
** Geographic Influences in American His- 
tory,” by Albert Perry Brigham, Professor 
of Geology in Colgate University. 12mo, 
cloth, 366 pages. List price, $1.25; mailing 
price, $1 40. In this new book Professor 
Brigham has presented vividly and clearly 
those physiographic features of America 
which have been important in guiding the 
unfolding of our industrial and national 
life. The arrangement is mainly geograph- 
ical. Among the themes receiving special 
treatment are: The Eastern Gateway of 
the United States, the Appalachian Bar- 
rier, the Great Lakes and American Com- 
merce, the Civil War, and Mines and 
Mountain Life. Closing chapters deal with 
the unity and diversity of American life, 
and with physiography as affecting Ameri- 
can destiny. The book will be found parti- 
cularly interesting and valuable to students 
and teachers of geography and history, but 
it will also appeal to the general reader. 
The very large number of rare and attrac- 
tive photographs and the numerous maps 
are of importance in vivifying and explain- 
ing the text. 


—‘‘ The Principles of Grammar,” a new 
book by J. N. Patrick, A.M., has been pub- 
lished by the J. B. Lippincott Company, 


Philadelphia. 12 mo, 212 pages. Cloth. 
Price, sixty cents. This book states in 


clear, concise language all the principles 
governing the construction of the English 
sentence, with numerous illustrative sen- 
tences and an abundance of exercises for 
the student. It is intended for advanced 
classes in grammar, and for use at teacher’s 
institutes, where the branches taught in 
the public schools are thoroughly dis- 
cussed. The book will be of great service 
to students who need to review grammar 
preparatory to taking up the study of 
rhetoric. This work is not a part of a 
series of language texts; it is an independ- 
ent book. A part of several of the exer- 
cises is taken from the author’s ‘‘ Lessons 
in Grammar,” the advanced book of his 
common school series. 


—Doubleday, Page & Co. have issued a 
new edition of Everett T. Tomlinson’s one- 
volume history of the Revolution. It was 
published successfully a year ago, but the 
new edition contains a number of changes, 
including an alteration of the title to 
‘Young Folk’s History of the Revolution.” 


—The Baker & Taylor Company have 
brought out ‘‘ Talks to Students on the Art 
of Study,” by Frank Cramer, one of the 
best-known of the educators on the Pacific 
coast. 


—The New York City appellate court has 
made a decision that the Board of Educa- 
tion has the right to adopt a rule requiring 
the dismissal of any woman teacher who 
marries. 


—Prof. R. 8. Tarr will again conduct 
his summer School of Geography at Cor- 
nell in 1904. This is the first experiment 
of the kind ever attempted in any Ameri- 
can university. 









College 


Education 


At Home. 

Our Intercollegiate de- 
partment offers instruc- 
tion by mailin the Ancient 
and Modern Languages, 
Literature, History, Draw- 
i ing, Mathematics and the 
Sciences. Prepares stu- 
dents at home in anyorall 
subjects for entrance to 
any college or university 
and for most pursuits and 
purposes in life. Students 
under direct personal charge of professors 
in Harvard, Yale, Cornell and leading colleges. 


Are You 
a Teacher? 


Investigate our Normal department. Courses 
prepare for certificates of every grade. 

We assist in securing positions. 

Special course in PEDAGOGY embraces 
professional work for advanced teachers and 
those aspiring to responsible positions. 

REVIEW COURSES IN ALL BRANCHES 
—Prepare teachers at small cost for examina- 
tions of all kinds—County, City, State. 

KINDERGARTEN COURSES~—For moth- 
ers, primary teachers, and those wishing to be- 
come kindergartners. 

Full COMMERCIAL department. Tuition 
nominal, Text books FREE to our students. 
Catalogue and particulars free. Write to-day. 


“HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


ment 33 Springfield. Mass. } 
PLAY Books, Games, Drills, etc. Catalog Free. 
T. 8. DENISON, Pub. Dept, 67, Chicago. 


GRECC SHORTHAND 


The most popular system in America to day, tanght 
in more bu. iness and high schools than any two other 
systems combined. Our greatest difficulty is to sup- 
ply the demand for teachers. 

Vrite for our interesting booklet, 














Best New Plays, Dialogues, Speakers, Hand 





**About Gregg Shorthand.” 


The GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
57 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


LEARN PROOFREADING 


A profession that offers literary opportunity with pecu- 
niary profit is one that intelligent people desire. We, 
the original proofreading school, can prepare you for 
the work more thoroughly than any other. 


Home Correspondence School, Philadelphia 


ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
inzcan be made on a Lawton 
Simplex Printer. No wash- 
ing. No wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
of work, Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO.., 3° Ysser St. Now York. 



















We Carry a Full Line of 
BUSY WORK, LETTER CARDS, NUMBER 
CARDS, RAFFIA, RATTAN WEAVING 
MATERIAL, BOOKS'ON CONSTRUCTION 
WORK, INDIAN BEADS AND TEACH- 
ERS’ AIDS. 

Send for our New Catalog 


IDEAL SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 
521 West 6Oth Street, Chicago, it. 


THE CLUC FAMILY 


The Worst Family in School is represented in the 
play, “The Glug Family,” their language, manners, 
sports, writing, questions, their meanness, and their 
attempts to run the school. Itis a play ee yd 
likes to take part in, and all the community wish to 
see perfo: med. It rebukes the Glugs in the neighbor- 
hood without personality. Itis full of good lessons 
in deportment, language, morals, and common sense. 

Itis —— —. to get the rehearsing done 
in sections and not break up the work of the se 
when an entertainment is coming off. Full of 
special pieces for individuals—each one a good one 
for any good 6 er. A fine evening’s entertain- 
ment may be got from it by one professional reader 
who wishes to give italone. Or it may be given by 
a school with 12 to 64 performers, old or young. 

Three general rehearsals and private coaching of 
those taking special parts will present the play well. 
A great cone as it interests everybody and 
draws a big house. Paper covers, 25 cents, Six 
copies for $1.00 
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40 Randolph 8t., Chicago, Ill. 
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Little Folks of Far-Away Lands 
By the Little Folks Themselves 


LIZZIE S. WHITTUM 
1 Can you guess who we are? Yes, 
we are little folks of the cold Northland. 
You call us Eskimos. 





2 Iam Netka and this is my brother, 
Olo. And here is my mother with baby 
Sipsu in her hood. Do you see him 
peeping up over her shoulder ? 





3 How do you like my new home? 
Father and my big brothers, Hans and 
Ikwa, have just finished building it. We 
call it our igloo. It is white and pretty 
now, and I like it. 





It is made of blocks of snow. You 
think it will be cold inside? Oh, no! it 
will be nice and warm when we all go in, 
and our lamp is burning. 





5 It does not take father and the boys 
very long to build an ii I will tell 
you how they do it. 





6 They cut the hard snow into big 
blocks. Then they lay a row of the 
blocks in a circle on the ground. 





Another row of blocks is laid above 
the first one, then another and another, 
till the igloo is a little higher than. my 
father’s head. ! 


8 Hans and Ikwa work inside while 
my father works outside. Each row is 
made a little smaller than the one below 
it. At last there is only a small opening 
at the top. This they fill with one of the 
big snow blocks. 











9 When the igloo was,done Hans and 
Ikwa were shut up inside. Father cut a 
small opening at the bottom for a door, 
and then they crawled out. 





10 The boys built up a wide bank of 
snow at the back of the igloo. They 
pounded the snow down hard. 





11 Then mother and I brought in the 
warm furs, sealskins, bearskins, and rein- 
deerskins. We spread the skins on the 


snow platform. This is our seat and our 
bed. 


12 You think we will be cold on such 
a bed as this. But no, we have many 
thick furs under us, and more of the thick 
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furs over us. So we sleep all snug and 
warm on our bed of snow. 


.13. Now mother has brought in our 
lamp. Father made the lamp out of a 
flat stone. He cut away the stone till 
there was a hollow large enough to hold 
the oil. It took him a long, long time. 


14 We burn oil which is made from . 
the fat of the seal or walrus. We use 
some dried moss for a wick. 


15 Olo and I like to gather the soft 
moss from the rocks. We have gathered 
many large bagfuls this summer. It will 
take a great deal of moss to last all the 
long winter. 














16, The lamp is lighted now. Mother 
struck a piece of steel against a hard 
stone, and made sparks of fire. With the 
sparks she lighted the moss, and now the 
lamp is burning brightly. Soon it will be 
pleasant and warm in our new igloo. 


17 Do you see the long passage-way 
that father has built in front of the igloo ? 
This will keep out the cold, cold wind 
from our home. The passage-way is low, 
and when we go through it, we crawl on 
our hands and knees. 


18 See these new suits mother has 
made for Olo and me! We need new 
clothes to keep us warm through the 
long, long, cold winter that is almost here. 


19 We have shirts made of birdskins. 
They are made with the soft feathers 
inside. We must catch a great many 
birds in summer, for it takes many, many 
skins to make one shirt. 


20 Over our birdskin shirts we wear 
coats of sealskin. Our coats are made so 
that we pull them on over our heads. 
They have a round hood sewed to the 
neck. When it is cold we draw the hoods 
over our heads. 


21 My hood is trimmed around the 
face with a white fox-tail. It looks very 
pretty. I sometimes carry my dolly in 
the hood of my coat, just as mother carries 
baby Sipsu in hers. 




















22 We call our trousers nanockies. 
Mother made my nanockies of white fox- 
skin, but Olo’s are made of bearskin. 


23. I wear stockings of birdskins, with 
the feathers next my feet. Wouldn’t you 
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SOZODONT 


THE FAVORITE 


Tooth Powder 


FOR HALF A CENTURY. 
Finest quality. Patent top can. 
PREPARED BY 


HALL & RUCKEL, NEw yorK 








GRIT is an excellent thing to have, but it 
is terribly out of place in a lead pencil. An 
unevenly graded pencil is an abomination and 
should not be tolerated for a moment. For 
GRADE WORK you want just the right 
grade of pencil in your schools. 

If you will tell us where you teach we will 
be only too glad to send samples that will 
surprise you. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


For Plans for 


January and February 
Get 
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Teachers in the primary grades will con- 
sider this book a boon. It is brimming 
over with the spirit of the primary school 
and full of suggestions as to what to do. 
The contents are arranged in months and 
for each month are definite suggestions 
as to ways and means of interesting the 
children.— PrmMary EDUCATION. 


Fully Illustrated. 
Cloth. 12mo. Price, 50 cents. 


Educational Publishing Company 


228 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
New York Boston San Francisco 



















—Mrs. E. B. Ayers, of the physical cul- 
ture department of Syracuse University, 
addressing the New York Assembly of 
Mothers, blamed C. D. Gibson, the artist, 
for the prevalent, self-conscious pose of 
girls and the ‘‘ kangaroo walk.” 


—Col. Augustus Jacobson of Chicago 
has left $12,000 in his will as a fund to 
provide small incomes for poor children to 
enable them to continue in school in cases 
where otherwise they would have to be put 
to work to help support the family. 


—The salaries of the teachers in the high 
schools of Providence, R. I., have been 
fixed at not exceeding the following rates 
perannum: One principal for each school, 
$2,500; one first assistant for each school, 
$1,600 for the first year, $1,700 for second 
year, $1,800 for third and subsequent 
years. For each second assistant, $1,300 
for first year, $1,400 for second year, 
$1,500 for third and subsequent years. For 
each third assistant, $1,000 for first year, 
$1,100 for second year, $1,200 for third 
and subsequent years. For each fourth 
assistant, $600 for first year, $700 for sec- 
ond year, $800 for third year, $900 for 
fourth and subsequent years. 


— Attorney-General Cunneen of New 
York, in an opinion rendered recently, holds 
that a system of encouraging savings on 
the part of school children throughs the 
instrumentality of the authority of schools 
which they attend is in violation of the 
state banking law. This system has grown 
up in several sections of the state and con- 
sists of the school authorities receiving 
deposits from pupils attending the schools, 
which deposits are placed in a bank as a 
part of the school fund until the amount 
deposited by each child has reached $25 
when it is, transferred to an individual 
account. The schools have been deriving 
the denefit of interest during the period in 
which the $25 has accumulated. The 
question was referred to the attorney-gen- 
eral by Prof. E. F. McKinley, of Freeport, 
Nassau County. The attorney-general re- 
marks: ‘*‘ While the scheme may commend 
itself to you and may be commendable in 
many respects, it will unquestionably be 
subject to many abuses were it allowable 
and proper to constitute the various 
schools of the state practically savings 
banks for instructing and encouraging the 
pupils to save money without any restric- 
tion or control on the part of the state 
banking department.” 


RosertT FuRLONG, Co. Supt. or SCHOOLS, 
San RaFakEx, Cat. 

I wish especially to commend ‘ Primary 
Reading: Methods of Teaching in Ten 
Cities,” by Eva D. Kellogg. It is a book 
that should be on the desk of every teacher 
of a primary class. It appears to me to 
embody all the principles of true pedagogy 
in teaching beginners. I know of no other 
book so suggestive, so in every way help- 
ful, as this, for teachers of primary classes. 
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deat. It stops fermentation, ab- 
sorbs all gases and clears up the com- 
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MURRAY’S 
GHARCOAL TABLETS 
FREE —one full size 2c, box, maileé, 


once only, upon receipt of 2c. stamp. 
A. J. Ditman,44 Astor House,N. Y. 
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Trave Marks 
DESIGNS 
CopvricutTs &c. 
my sending a sketch and Geseription may 
= ascertain our opinion free whether ap 
a on is probably table. Communica- 
tions strictly confiden AND on P; 


sent free. Oldest ager ugh for secu ng patent. 
Patents taken throu h Munn ra receive 
special notice, without ¢ ch arge, in the 


“Scientific American. 


lustrated weekly. Jernest cir- 
a of any ree journal, Terms, $3 a 
MU ; four months, $l. Sold byall newsdealers. 
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Washington, D. 





DURING 
THE WINTER TERM 
READ 


That Charming Story of 
Children in Arctic Regions 


THE CHILDREN 
OF THE COLD 


By: LIEUT. FREDERICK SCHWATKA 
Fully Illustrated. Price, $1.25 





All boys and girls old enough to 
distinguish between different races of 
men will enjoy the vivid account of 
the games, toys and manner of life 
of the little Eskimos, who seem, their 
climatic limitations considered, to 
have much the same tendencies as 
children of other lands. Here one 
may learn where and how they live, 
how their homes are built, what are 
their playthings, how they make sleds 
and coast on them, how the dogs are 
fed, what they have in place of candy, 
their work, hunting and fishing} how 
their clothes are made, and much 
about their sports and exercises of 
skill and strength.— Nation. 


Educational Publishing Company 
63 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Chicago Boston San Francisco 
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like to have such soft, warm stockings ? 
Over the birdskin stockings is another 
pair made of reindeer fur. | 


24 My long boots, or kamiks, are 
made of sealskin. If I should play all 
day in the snow and water, they would 
not wet through. I have sealskin mittens, 
too. Do you have any clothes made of 
fur? 


25 Mother has made new suits for 
Hans and Ikwa. She made a suit for 
herself and one for father, too. Baby 
Sipsu didn’t have any new clothes. He 
wears only a little foxskin shirt and a 


tight cap made of sealskin. 











26 Baby doesn’t need warm clothes. 
When he goes out-of-doors, he always 
rides in my mother’s hood. This is lined 
with soft fur. When we are in the igloo, 
we take our clothes nearly all off. 


27 Mother worked hard to make so 
many new suits. It was much work to 
make them. First she scraped the skins 
with her knife to get off the bits of fat. 
Then she stretched them on the ground to 
dry. 

28 After they were dry, she chewed 
them all over to take out the grease. 
Then she dried them, and scraped them 
again to make them soft. It is hard work 
to chew the skins, and mother’s jaws get 
very tired doing them. 











29 When the skins are all ready, she 
cuts out the clothes with her oodlo, or 
knife. She sews the parts together very 
carefully. I am learning to sew, so I can 
help mother make our new suits. 





30 Our needles are made of bone. 
We have some very strong thread. It is 
made out of sinews that we get from the 
reindeer or seal. 


31 Olo and I have had a grand time 
playing hide-and-seek this morning. 
Where do we hide? Why, behind the big 
blocks of ice, of course. They make fine 
hiding-places. 








32 One day we were playing a long 
way from our igloo. I was hiding from 
Olo, when I looked up and. saw a white 
bear and her baby coming toward me. 
They were a long way off, but didn’t-1 
run, and scream for Olo! 
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33 Father heard us, and came running 
to see what was the matter. When he 
saw the bears, he took his spear and 
started after them. Hans and Ikwa went, 
too. They took old Vanya and some of 
the other dogs with them. 





34 The dogs love to hunt the bear. 
They area great help tothe men. Father 
soon killed both the bears, and we had lots 
of nice, juicy bear-meat to eat. Mother 
used the skins to make nanockies for father 
and the boys. 


35 Hans and Ikwa and a lot of other 
boys are having great fun on the ice. 
They have a ball made of ivory from the 
tusk of a walrus. Each boy has a long 
stick made of walrus bone. 


36 They hit the ball with the sticks, 
and drive it about all over theice. Some- 
times a boy gets hit with the ball, but he 
doesn’t mind. 


37. In summer, all the little girls and 
boys play “sand-bag ball.” For this we 
have balls of sealskin leather, partly filled 
with sand. We strike the ball with our 
hands, and keep it from falling to the 
ground as long as we can. 














38 We like to play foot-ball, too. 
Sometimes we use balls of snow, some- 
times sealskin balls. We never touch the 
ball with our hands. First one kicks it, 
then another, and we see how long we can 
keep it in the air without falling. 





39 But we have the most fun rolling 
down hill. We go to the top of a hill, 
and double ourselves up like a ball. Then 
away we go over.and over to the bottom 
of the hill, to see who will get there first. 
Such fun as we have! 





40 Now the boys are playing a game 
with their bows and arrows. They shoot 
the arrows straight up in the air just as 
fast as they can. Now see them fly! 


41 Each boy wants to shoot as many 
as he can before his first one strikes the 
ground. When that touches the earth, he 
must stop playing. 


42 Each boy counts his own arrows. 
After all have stopped shooting, they see 


which one has the most. 
(Continued in February number ) 
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THE SPRAGUE — 
CLASSIC READERS 


By SARAH E. SPRAGUE, Ph.D. 


A Five Book Series: 


BOOK ONE, 30 cts. BOOK THREE, 35 cts. 
BOOK TWO, 35 cts. BOOK FOUR, 60 cts. 
BOOK FIVE, In Preparation. 


Superintendents, Principals, Teachers, and others who 


are looking for a set of readers which are— 


1. Based upon true psychological laws and upon safe pedagog- 
ical principles ; 


2. That pleasantly reflect child life with its manifold and ever 
varying interests and experiences ; 


3. That develop a genuine love for ‘‘ The true, the good, and 
the beautiful,” by building up ideals of right thinking 
and right living; 


4. That make children love to read and implant an inerad- 
icable taste for the best that literature can give, both 
in content and style; 


or 
. 


That develop a power to think and reflect; 


oF 


Which are models of correct English ; 


~_ 


Which are models also of skill and good taste in regard 
to subject matter, arrangement, illustrations, type, 
binding; 


8. That have a vocabulary ample enough for all needs, free 
from the taint of slang and coarseness on the one hand, 
and from stilted pedantic phrases on the other; 


9. Which are carefully graded, and the grading so covered as 
not to be detected by the pupils; 


10. Which are diversified in thought-content and style, and 
filled with a fresh abiding interest for the children who 
use them — 


are cordially invited to correspond with us. 





J. H. Hoose, Ph.D., Dept. of Philosophy, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

Book One of the “Sprague Classic Readers” is 

a gem —a gem of art in book-making, and a gem of 

art and science in up-to-date educational theory and 

practice. It reveals the superior literary talents of 
the author; it shows forth the extended, successful, 
sympathetic experience of the teacher in the school- 
room where little children are taught to read. The 
philosophy of the system is amplified so fully in the 
text that any intelligent teacher can use the book. 

The system pursued with enthusiasm and ‘under- 

standing, the child does the rest— he learns the mat- 

ter and the forms which constitute skill in reading. 





Send for Specimen Pages and Commendations 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


63 Fifth Avenue 50 Bromfield Street 
New York Boston 


809 Market Street 
San Francisco 








The Elite 
Photo Souvenir 


is the most appropriate gift from teacher to pupil yet devised, 
since it contains on the front cover photo of teacher or school 
building, as may be desired (the photo to be reproduced from 
one sent to us), and on the inner pages the name and location 
of the school, date, school officers, teachers and the names 
of all the pupils. 

They are made specially for each scheol and at rates no 
higher than is often paid for meaningless ‘‘ gift cards.” 

An idea of the popularity of our sonvenirs may be gained 
from the fact that we have supplied them, in various forms, to 
nearly fifty thousand schools and for probably two million 
pupils. 

Nothing short of a very extended description can do them 
justice, therefore we prefer to send circulars and free samples 
to all who may be interested. 

They are equally appropriate for close of school, or holiday 
gifts or for special occasions. 

Our leaders this year are the Elite Photo and the Ideal 
styles of souvenirs. They are similar in form, differing only in 
material used for covers and that photograph can be used or not, 
as is desired, on the Ideals. A sample of each will be cheerfully 
sent on request. 

Nothing could be more suitable for Christmas Gifts to your 
pupils, and as they cost only a few cents for each pupil, they are 
easily within the reach of any teacher. 

Send for samples at once, as holiday orders should be placed 
well in advance. 





F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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_ Songs and Recitations 


ANGELINA W. Wray 


(After the happy experiences of the Christmas holidays 
the children re-enter school full of interest and animation. 
The wise teacher, instead of reminding them that the next 
Christmas is a year in the future and that they must return 
to the work-a-day world immediately, will utilize for her own 
purposes the joys of memory, knowing that the path of 
learning will be brightened thereby, while at the same time 
better results will be secured in the language and reading 
lessons. The best point of connection between the old and 
the new lies in the subject of the new year and what it 
brings.—A. W. W.) 


First Week 
GENERAL THouGHT —Zhe Wew Year. 


New Year Wishes 


(Class Recitation) 


What shall I wish you, schoolmates, 
For the year that has just begun? 

Joy that shall make your pathway 
Bright as the noonday sun. 


What shall I wish you, schoolmates, 

For the year you must journey through? 
Patience to meet each hardship, 

Courage to dare and do. 


What shall I wish you, schoolmates, 
For the days as they come and go? 

Hope’s shining star to guide you ; 
Love that shall dearer grow. 


The Little New Year 


A, W. Wray Gro. W, WILMor 
Lively. M. M, d= 112 
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Motions 
1 Look around inquiringly. 2 Lift right forefinger. 3 Throw 
kiss. 4 Point to another child. 5 Point to self. 6 Both hands 
outspread. Bend over and motion towards the ground, 8 Hand 


held back of ear as if listening. 
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Second and Third Weeks 
GENERAL THOUGHT — Zhe Snow. 


A Winter Morning 


Snow on the weeds! and grasses,” 
Snow on the branches ®* brown ; 

Softly the snowflakes flutter 4 
Over the quiet town. 

Silence on wooded hilltops,” 
Silence in woods below ; ® 

Far in the dim, dim distance? 
Silence®— and snow.? — 


Motions 


1 Left hand lifted a little higher than the level of the desk. 2 Point 
to the ground. 3 Point upward. 4 Fluttering motion with both - 
hands, 5 Right hand raised, curving motion. 6 Both hands out- 
spread. 7 Hand raised to the eyes as if peering into the distance. 
8 Speak very softly. One finger laid on lips. 9 Same as motion 4, 
but much more slowly. 


: Waiting 
(This poem is not at all difficult for children to learn if but a few lines 
are taught at a time.) 
In the woods I walked to-day ; 
The snow! was deep and white, 
It covered all the tiny flowers, 2 
It hid the ferns from sight. 
I hunted ¢ for the little brook 
That sang in summer days, 
But not an echo® of its song 
Rang through the woodland ways. 
At last I found the fettered stream 
And broke ® the ice so clear, 
And heard? the tinkling water say 
“T’m hidden, but I’m here.” 


On the hill ® I walked to-day ; 
The sky® was dim and gray. 

I hunted 4 for the apple tree 
That bloomed so fair last May. 

There were no blossoms on its boughs, '” 
No bees !! around it went, 

And through the chilly winter air 
No fragrant !* breath was sent. 

But listening > by the old gray trunk 
I heard a whisper clear, 

‘‘ The leaves and buds and blossoms bright 

Are hidden, but they’re here.”’ 


So on the hill ® and in the wood, !” 
Though hidden now in snow, 

I know the flowers !* will bloom again, 
The little brook will flow. !4 


Motions 


1 Both hands outspread to represent drifting snow. 2 Point very 
low. 3 Point a little higher. 4 Turn around, as if searching. 
5 Hand raised to ear, as if listening. 6 Bend over. Hammering 
motion, as if cracking ice. 7 Bend over, listening. 8 Right arm 
raised slowly. 9 Both hands overhead, brought down with arching 
movement. 10 Arms outspread. 11 Flying motion. 12 Sniff in- 
quiringly. 13 Both hands outspread, fluttering. 14 Rippling motion. 





TWO KINDS OF CHILDREN 

Children that grow too fast and those that seem 
hardly to grow at all, both need Scott's Emulsion. 

It gives that rich vital nourishment which is 
the secret of all healthy growth. It rounds out 
the long limbs, and helps children to grow with- 
out using up all their strength in growing. 

Mothers ought to know more about the won- 
derful help which Scott’s Emulsion would give 
their children. 


We'll send you a sample free upon request. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York. 
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DOES THIS INTEREST YOU? 


Piles can be Cured Quickly and with- 
out Pain by Using Pyramid 
Pile Cure 

A Trial Package Mailed Free for the Asking 

We want every pile sufferer to try Pyra- 
mid Pile Cure at our expense. 

The treatment which we send will bring 
immediate relief from the awful torture of 
itching, bleeding, burning, tantalizing piles. 
If they are followed up as directed, we guar- 
antee an entire cure, 








The Discoverer of the World’s Greatest 
Remedy for Piles. 

We send the free treatment in a plain 
sealed package With nothing to indicate the 
contents, and all our envelopes are plain. 

Pyramid Pile Cure is put up in the form of 
suppositories which are applied directly to 
the affected part. Their action is immediate 
and certain. They are sold at fifty cents the 
box by druggists everywhere and one box 
will frequently effect a permanent cure, 

By the use of Pyramid Pile Cure you will 
avoid an unnecessary, trying and expensive 
examination by a physician and will rid 
yourself of your trouble in the privacy of 
your own home at trifling expense. 

After using the free treatment, which we 
mail in a perfectly plain wrapper, you can 
secure regular full-size packages from drug- 
gists at 60 cents each or we will mail direct 
in plain package upon receipt of price. 
Pyramid Drug Co., 114 Main 8t., Marshall, 
Mich. 


Two Helpful Primers 











OUR LITTLE FOLK’S PRIMER 
By MAry B. NEWTON 
146 Pages. Boauils, 25 cis.; Cloth, 30 cts. 


The work is divided into ten sections corre- 
sponding to the ten months of the average 
school year, and topics suitable for each month 
employed,— the customary kindergarten ar- 
rangement. ; 


THE GOOD TIME PRIMER 
AND FIRST READER 
By Grace F. SEYMOUR 
147 Pages. Boards, 25 cts.; Cloth, 30 cts. 


This little book contains words frequently 
repeated, in order to make the beginner’s 
progress as easy and agreeable as possible. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
5) Bromfield St , Boston 


New York Chicago San Francisco 








NOTES 


—At a Chicago conference of the women 
deans of co-educational colleges and uni- 
versities, the consensus of opinion was 
that too much social gaiety was creeping 
into the college life of the girl students. 
The deans favor the cottage plan of resi- 
dence, instead of big dormitories. 


—The schools of Newark, N. J., have 
not used spelling books during the past 
seven years. But recent events have led 
the superintendent to decide to introduce 
them again. Over ten thousand spellers 
have been ordered and these will be dis- 
tributed among the grammar schools. 


— The Interstate School of Correspond- 
ence has just issued a neatly executed book- 
let setting forth the advantages of their 
courses, and containing illustrations, in 
half-tone of the officers and their quarters, 
authors and heads of departments, as well 
as the buildings of the institution. As the 
school is affiliated with the Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill., it is at once es- 
tablished on a high plane and worthy of the 
confidence of the public. To those con- 
templating a normal, academic, commer- 
cial, or pharmaceutical course we advise 
sending for this booklet. The Normal De- 
partment is devoted to the interests of 
teachers and designed especially to aid in 
the preparation for county examinations. 
The Academic Department includes courses 
of study in college preparatory branches. 
The Commercial Department gives thor- 
ough training in book-keeping, commercial 
law, commercial arithmetic, shorthand and 
typewriting. The Pharmacy Department 
offers an extended course in pharmacy. 
The office of the school is 378 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 





—The accommpanying illustration is 
from the “Child Housekeeper,” by Eliza- 
beth Colson and Anna G. Crittenden, with 
music and songs by Alice R. Baldwin. In- 
troduction by Jacob A. Riis. A. S. Barnes 
& Co., New York, publishers. This book 
will appea especially to those engaged in 
teaching Gomestic science, and all who are 
interested in making the home the “ cheeri- 
est spot in the landscape” will find it help- 
ful and suggestive. It is the outcome of 
actual experience in teaching small girls to 
do intelligent work in their homes, using 
the materials and utensils there provided. 
Classes may thus be taught, and work 
which is ordinarily classed as drudgery 
will become interesting and pleasurable to 
the young people, 





FOR SINGERS AND SPEAKERS: 


The New Remedy for Oatarrh is Very 
Valuable. 


A Grand Rapids gentleman who represents 
a prominent manufacturing concern and 
travels through central and southern Mich- 
igan, relates the following regarding the 
new catarrh cure; he says: 

“After suffering from catarrh of the head, 
throat and stomach for several years, I 
heard of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets quite 
accidentally and like everything else I im- 
mediately bought a package, and was decid- 
edly surprised at the immediate relief it 
afforded me, and still more to find a com- 
plete cure after several weeks’ use. 


— 


Up 
y), 





“T have a little son who sings in a boys’ 
choir in one of our prominent churches, and 
he is greatly troubled with hoarseness and 
throat weakness, and on my return home 
from a trip I gave him a few of the tablets 
one Sunday morning when he had com. 
plained of hoarseness. He was delighted 
with their effect, removing all huskiness in a 
few minutes and making the voice clear and 
strong. 

“As the tablets are very pleasant to the 
taste, I had no difficulty in persuading him 
to use them regularly. 

“Our family physician told us they were 
an antiseptic preparation of undoubted 
merit, and that he himself had no hesitation 
in using and recommending Stuart’s Catarrh 
Tablets for any form of catarrh. 

“T have since met many public speakers 
and professional singers who used them con- 
stantly. A prominent Detroit lawyer told 
me that Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets kept his 
throat in fine shape during the most try- 
ing weather, and that he had long since dis- 
carded the use of cheap lozenges and troches 
on the advice of his physician that they con- 
tained so much tolu, potash and opium as to 
render their use a danger to health.” 

Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets are large pleasant 
tusting lozenges composed of catarrhal anti- 
septics, like Red Gum, Blood Root, etc., and 
sold by druggists everywhere at 50 cents for 
full treatment. 

They act upon the blood and mucous mem- 
brane and their composition and remark- 
able success have won the approval of phy- 
sicians, as well as thousands of sufferers 
from nasal catarrh, throat troubles and ca- 
tarrh of stomach. 

A little book on treatment of catarrh 
mailed free by addressing F. A. Stuart Co., 
Marshall, Mich 


The Swedish System 
of Gymnastics 


By Hartvic NIssEn 
Instructor in Physical Training in the Public 
Schools of Boston. 


Bound in Extra Flexible Cloth, 75 Cents 


Educational Publishing Company 
New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 
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A Snow Frolic 
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Motions 


I Motion of putting on mittens. 2 Motion of putting tippet around 
neck. 3 Point to the distance. 4 Bend over with outspread arms. 


5 Gather snow and make into balls, then hold right hand out. 6 Mo- 
tion as if getting ready to throw ball. 7 Point to one child. 8 Point 
to another child. 9 Motion of throwing snowballs. 10 Throw 
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higher. 11 Lower head quickly. 
13 Shake fingers briskly. 
forming trumpet. 


12 Both hands forming large ball, 
14 Blow on fingers, 15 Hands to lips, 


Fourth Week 


GENERAL THoucut —Zhe Blacksmith. 


(The exercise below may be used as a game and will be greatly enjoyed 
by the children. The space in front of the teacher’s desk may represefit 
the smithy; the desk itself being used as the anvil. If a tiny leather 
apron can be obtained for the blacksmith’s use, the decoration (?) will 
be highly appreciated by its wearer.) 


The New Shoe 
First Boy 


Get up !! my little pony. Oh!* I see you've lost a shoe. 
I’ll take you to the blacksmith’s shop and see what he will do. 
Good-morning, * Mr. Blacksmith. I’ve come to you to-day 
To get a brand new horseshoe for my little pony gray. 
Blacksmith 
Good-morning, ‘ sir. 
quite, 
I’ll use my sturdy bellows * and make it nice and bright. 
I'll take this iron © hard and cold and heat it in the flame. 
My horseshoes are so very good, they’ve won for me a name. 
There ! now I’ll hammer? out a shoe upon my anvil here, 


The children like to watch the sparks that flutter ® far and 
near. 


First Boy 


My pony’s foot is tender, ® so you must careful be. 

It’s done? Then here’s the money !® for the work you've 
wrought so faithfully. 

Good-morning,* Mr. Blacksmith. 
run, #2 

For we must travel many miles before our journey’s done. 


Good-morning. My fire is covered 


ilies, pony, quickly 


Motions 


I First boy selects a child to act as pony. Drives pony around room. 
Pony runs slowly and finally limps and stops. 2 First boy examines 
pony’s foot. 3 Shakes head and looks troubled, then brightening up 
drives pony to the smithy. 4 Bows. 5 Blacksmith holds palms of 
hands together to represent bellows. Brings them together as if puffing 
the air. 6 Takes left hand in the right. 7 Hammers the left hand 
with the right, as if the former were a shoe. Let left hand rest on anvil. 
(The desk.) 8 Fluttering motion with fingers. 9 First boy steps 
forward. to Takes money from pocket. 11 Drives pony around the 
room again. The horse should gallop this time. 





The New Moon 


I have been told—do you think it is true?— 
That when the new moon comes first into view, 
The bright little moon, like a bent silver bow, 
If I see it just over my left shoulder—so, 

Bad luck will follow me all the month through ; 
But I don’t believe much in signs. Do you?: 


But the new moon, last night, above the elm tree, 
Over my right shoulder glanced down at me— 
The pretty new moon, and you know that’s a sign, 
That the best of good-luck will be mine. 
I can’t help believing that sign will come true. 
Signs may be silly—but now, wouldn’t you? 

—St. Nicholas 








Brain Food and Nerve Tonic 


Crosby's [italized PHbosphites 


~ 








CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, sore throat, 
and infinenza. It does not contain cocaine, morphine, nor 
narcotic of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 


Beware of Substitutes. 





we 


Is for the prevention as well as the relief of all weaknesses resulting from 
‘excessive brain work, nervous strain, and impaired vitality. 
active brain and nerves the needed elements to maintain the normal nerve 
force and vital energy of the brain. 
tired nerves, promotes digestion and restful sleep, prevents brain exhaustion and nervous prostration. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ. 
Formula on each bottle. Prescribed by physicians, used by brain workers everywhere. Descriptive pamphlet free. 











It supplies to 


It strengthens the intellect, refreshes the 


Prepared only 56 W. asth Street, 
by New York City. 


Uf not found at Druggists, sent by mail, $1.00. 
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g NOTES 


—The authorities of Syracuse University 
are conducting a crusade against tobacco. 
Chancellor Day has issued an ironical edict 
that students must smoke only fifty-cent 
cigars. Now Dean Didama, of the medi- 
cal school, has surprised the students by 
prohibiting the use of tobacco entirely. 


—The teachers of Brooklyn have won a 
second important victory in the state court 
of appeals. That court has affirmed the 
decision of the appellate division in the 
case of Jennetta Baum against the New 
York Board of Education. The applica- 
tion of the Brooklyn teachers was for a 
writ of mandamus to compel the Board to 
vromote Miss Baum without the required 
advanced examination. The trial court de- 
nied the mandamus, the appellate division 
reversed that denial, and the court of 
appeals now sustains the appellate division. 
Miss Baum holds the necessary teacher’s 
license, and has taught in the public schools 
since 1882. She was refused promotion 
because she would not take the examina- 
tion prescribed by the Board’s by-laws in 
1902. The Brooklyn Teachers’ Associa- 
tion and the Class Teachers’ Organization 
of Brooklyn took up the case and have 
won a decisive victory. 


—At the last meeting of the Associate 
Alumnez of the Normul College, Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth G. Britton, of the New York Botani- 
cal Garden, made a suggestion for furnish- 
ing nature study material in the schools. 


. She called attention to the fact that many 


of the plants used for massing and bedding 
effects in the public parks were destined to 


die at the first touch of frost, but could be 
preserved in class-rooms by the teachers in 
the public schools to aid the pupils in 
nature study. This suggestion was sub- 
mitted. to the park commissioners, who 
heartily approved it. Thus, the various 
schools were asked to send delegates to 
secure plants and specimens. The speci- 
mens included all manner of native seeds 
and fruits and autumn foliage. The city 
teachers sought these assiduously as the 
most difficult for them to obtain. The 
suburban teachers selected plants best 
fitted for window gardening. Those who 
preferred the pot plants were supplied. 
Although ‘the supply was most generous 
the demand had been under, rather than 
over-estimated. 


A CARD. 

Miss Lizzie Macbeth, 
Dwyer, New Mexico, writes 
under date of Nov. 30, 1903 
—“T hope you will never let 
those little books go out of 
print. They are too good.” 
We try to keep the Five-Cent 
Classics in print, but the de- 
mand for them from every 
State in the Union is so large 
at this time of the year that 
we are compelled to disap- 
point some. We would re- 
quest patrons to send in their 
orders early so as to avoid 
delay and disappointment, 











Heart Disease 





Some Facts Regarding the Rapid Increase of Heart 
Trouble. 


Heart trouble, at least among the Americans, 
is certainly increasing and while this may be 
largely due to the excitement and worry of 
American business life, it is more often the 
result of weak stomachs, of poor digestion. 

Real organic disease is incurable; but not 
one case in a hundred of heart trouble is 
organic. 

The close relation between heart trouble 
and poor digestion is because both organs are 
controlled by the same great nerves, the Sym- 
pathetic and Pnaeumogastric. 

In another way, also, the heart is affected by 
the form of poor digestion, which causes gas 
and fermentation from half digested food. 
There is a feeling of oppression and heaviness 
in the chest caused by pressure of the dis- 
tended stomach On the heart and lungs, inter- 
fering with their action; hence arises palpita- 
tion and short breath. 

Poor digestion also poisons the blood, mak- 
ing it thin and watery, which irritates and 
weakens the heart. 

The most sensible treatment for heart 
trouble ia to improve the digestion and to in- 
sure the prompt assimilation of food. 

This can be done by the regular use after 
meals of some safe, pleasant and effective 
digestive preparation like Stuart’s Dyspep- 
sia Tablets, which may be found at most drug 
stores, and which contains valuable, harmless 
digestive elements in a pleasant, convenient 
form. 

It is safe to say that the regular, persistent 
use of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets at meal 
time will cure any form of stomach trouble 
except cancer of the stomach. 











Mrs. Lydia Bartram, of Assyria, Mich., 
writes: “I have suffered from stomach trouble 
for ten years and five different doctors gave 
me only temporary relief. A Mr. E. BR. Page 
advised me to try Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 
and four boxes did me more permanent bene- 
fit than all the doctors’ medicines that I have 
ever taken.” 

Mrs. G. H. Crotsley, 588 Washington Street, 
Hoboken, New Jersey, writes, “Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets just fill the bill for children as 
wellas for older folks. I’ve had the best of 
luck with them. My three year old girl takes 
them as readily as candy. 1 only have to say 
‘tablets’ and she drops everything else and 
runs for them.” 

Miss Lelia Dively, 4627 Plummer S8t., Pitts- 
burg, Pa., writes,“ I wish everyone to know 
how gratefal I am for Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tab- 
lets. I suffered for a long time and did not 
know what ailed me. I lost flesh right along 
until one day I noticed an advertisement of 
these tablets and immediately bought a fifty 
cent box at the drug store. I am only on the 
second box and am gaining in flesh and color. 
I have at last found something that has 
reached my ailment.” 

Phil Brooks, Detroit, Mich., says: “ Your 
dyspepsia cure has worked wonders in my 
case. I suffered for years from dyspepsia, but 
am now entirely cured and enjoy life as I 
never have before. I gladly recommend 
them.” 

Full sized package of these tablets sold by 
druggists at 50 cents. Little book on stomach 
troubles mailed free. Address, F. A. Stuart 
Co., Marshall, Mich. 





PRIMARY READING: 


METHODS OF TEACHING IN TEN CITIES 


From the Pens of Ten Expert Teachers in the Leading Educational 
Centres of the Country 


Sr. Pau, — Curcaco — CLEVELAND — Kansas City — WasHINGTON — Boston — 
New Haven — Brooxkityn — BrrmMincuaM — INDIANAPOLIS 


Edited by EVA D. KELLOGG. Cloth. Price, $1.00 
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SILVER, BURDETT & CO., NEW YORE 
CITY, N. Y. 


Porto RICO, THE LAND OF THE RICH PORT. 
By J. B. Seabury. 


Another volume of the geographical series, 


“The World and Its People.” So little is 
known of the countries lately come into pos- 
- session of the United States, that every fact 
concerning the native life in these islands is 
full of interest. The soil, climate, produc- 
tions, animal life, cities, people, industries, 
and schools of Porto Rico are described in 
this volume of two hundred pages with all the 
interest of a story. Abundant illustrations, 
map, and pronouncing vocabulary are helps 
that will be greatly appreciated by the reader. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON. 


JACK, THE FIRE Doc. By Lily F. Wesselhoett. 
Price, $1.00 net. 


Jack lived in Engine House No. 33. He was 
proud of the engine, went to the fires, and be- 
haved always with a wonderful intelligence. 
He was very affectionate, and the children 
loved him. In this story of 280 pages, Jack did 
such remarkable things as to seem to be 
almost human. The boys who begin this 
story will not want to sleep or eat till it is fin- 
ished. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK CITY. 
OUTDOORLAND. 
ORCHARDLAND. 


By Robert W. Chambers. 
color by Reginald Birch. 


These are companion books and the begin- 
ning of a series of books of this character. 
Two children, Geraldine and Peter, get into 
conversation with animals and insects who 
tell them all about their lives, habits, likes 
and dislikes. In “Outdoorland” the butter- 
fly, trout, frog, snake, robin, and spider tell 
their stories, and in “ Orchardland,” the 
woodchuck, dragonfly, bluejay, caterpillar, 
wasp, chipmunk, and bat keep up the con- 
versation. Most interesting and instructive 
are the facts divulged by these sociable 
nature people. The tendency of books like 
these is to change the silly fear of chil- 
dren toward animals, to a feeling of compan- 
ionship for nature’s children, and a desire to 
treat them humanely. Nothing could be better 
for the moral development of child character 
than the sense of respect for the animal world 
which a closer knowledge always creates. 
These books are attractively bound, fully 
illustrated, gaily colored, and will be a delight 
to the little folks. 


Illustrated in 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 


THE CLERK OF THE Woops. By Bradford 
Torrey. 274 pages. Price, $1.10 net. 

The name of the author is a sufficient guar- 
antee for the worth and pleasure of the book. 
The woods never had a more faithful “ clerk,”’ 
or one who could see more or tell it better. 
Mr. Torrey modestly says these chapters were 
intended to be a kind of weekly chronicle of 
the course of events out-of-doors, but we 
know, even before we absorb the pages, how 
much the chronicle will hold of nature love, 
keen observation, and a charmingly original 
way of recording what the common eye never 
sees. 

The titles, “The Prosperity of a Walk,” “The 
Pleasures of Melancholy,” “A Favorite 
Round,” “ Woodcock Vespers,” “ A Full Migra- 
tion,” will point the direction and nature of 
the author’s delightful talks. 
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T. Y. CROWELL & CO., NEW YORK CITY. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT SANTA CLAUs. By Char. 
lotte M. Vaile. 40 cents. 

Showing the way the true Santa Claus spirit 
got into everybody and made them work for 
everybody else. 

Jm™ CROW’'s LANGUAGE LESSONS AND OTHER 
STORIES. By Julia Darrow Cowles. 50 cents. 


Eighteen short, bright stories, good illustra- 
tions, bringing in much of the outdoor world. 


SHEBA. By Anna Chapin Ray. 60 cents. 

A pathetic story of mission work among 
tenement children. Not wise to give this 
book to children. 


THE LITTLE FORESTERS. 
By Clarence Hawkes. 60 cents. 


Wholesome, interesting stories of beasts and 
birds. Illustrated. 


THE MISLAID UNCLE, By Evelyn Raymond. 
60 cents. 

A little girl, sent by express, goes on a three 
thousand mile journey alone. 

How THE Two ENDs MEET. 
Leonard. 60 cents. ‘ 


A story of homes, children, and pleasant 
doings. Illustrated. 


By Mary F. 


TWILIGHT TALES TOLD To TINY Tors. 
Anita D. Rosecrans. 50 cents. 


Sixteen short stories of animals, boys, and 
girls, full of interest and variety. 

These books constitute a new series, which 
will be eagerly devoured by children. They 
are attractively bound in cloth, illuminated 
covers, clear type, good paper. 


By 


GINN & CO, BOSTON. 


W+sY8 OF THE SIX-FOOTED. By Anna Bots- 
ford Comstock. 


It is difficult to speak of this book without 
seeming to exaggerate its merits. It is a com- 
bination of original observation and expres- 
sion, accurate information, touches of poetry, 
with science enough to give it backbone. 
Mrs. Comstock writes as one who sees, one 
who knows, and one who loves nature. She 
does not assume to say the last word. “Where- 
ever there is life there are problems concern- 
ing it,” she says. Nothing could create a 
stronger, purer desire to study the problems 
concerning insect life than a careful reading of 
this book. Every teacher should own it. 


A FLANAGAN CO., CHICAGO. 


TALES AND CUSTOMS OF THE ANCIENT HE- 
BREWS. By Eva Herbst. 136 pages. Price, 
thirty-five cents. 


A little volume of Hebrew stories, designed 
to be used by the teacher in tie first grade and 
as a supplementary reader by the second and 
third grade. Stories of David, Moses, Ruth, 
Joseph, David and Goliath, and David and 
Jonathan make up the contents of the book. 
The author says that the data used have been 
compiled from the best authorities on Hebrew 
Archeology. The work has been tested in the 
first grade in Cincinnati schools with success, 
and a good word for it appears as an Introduc- 
tion’ from M. F. Andrew, Assistant Sup. 
erindent of Cincinnati schools. The stories 
are told in an attractive way, and with large 
type and good illustrations will be welcomed 
by teachers and pupils. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO. NEW YORK CITY. 


STORIES OF GREAT ARTISTS. By Olive Browne 
Horne and Kathrine Lois 8cobey. 157 pages. 


The schools are studying pictures, but they 
know little of the lives of those who painted 
them. The authors of this book felt the need 
of brief biographies of great artists and have 
prepared this book for supplementary reading 
in the third and fourth grades to accompany 


. picture study. The material has been wisely 


selected and the story style is adapted for 
children. Pictures illustrate the work of 
Raphael, Michael Angelo, Rembrandt, Rey- 
nolds, Corot, Landseer, Millet, and Bonheur 
—the artists selected for biography. 
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GINN & CO, BOSTON. 


AGRICULTURE FOR BEGINNERS. By Charles 
William Burkett, Frank Lincoln Stevens, and 
Daniel Harvey Hill of the North Carolina Col. 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 


The teaching of agriculture in the public 
schools is something new. To facilitate such 
study, especially in rural schools,-is the pur. 
pose of this book. Its contents are divided into 
Soil, Soil and Plant, The Plant, How to Raise 
a Fruit Tree, The Diseases of Plants, Orchard, 
Garden and Field, Insects, Farm Crops, Do. 
mestic Animals, and Farm Dairying. Every. 
thing depends on the teacher in the presen. 
tation of these subjects. To know how to 
select a lesson from any of these chapters and 
how to create an enthusiasm in the subject is 
to insure success, for the pages abound in a 
wealth of material. Almost every page con. 
tains an illustration and often two or three. 
Suggestions and detailed instruction for ex- 
periment making give to the work a practical 
feature that students will enjoy. The book 
cannot fail to accomplish great good. 


HINDS & NOBLE, NEW YORK CITY. 


CRAIG’s NEW GOMMON SCHOOL QUESTION 
Book. By Asa H.Craig. 517 pages. 


NEw NORMAL QUESTION BOOK. 
Sherrill. 490 pages. 


The purpose ofthese books is identical, viz., 
to assist teachers in preparing for their own 
certificate examinations and to arrange re- 
views for their pupils in a way easy and prac. 
ticable. Teachers have little time for “hunting 
up” information and formulating questions 
and answers for their own or pupils’ réviews. 
Such helps as these books ought to be most 
welcome. It requires a wide knowledge of a 
subject and a good discrimination between 
essentials and non-essentials to select the best 
questions for the grasp of any branch of 
study, and the authors of these volumes have 
evidenced such ability. It is always well 
to get the viewpoint of other minds, and 
teachers have this added advantage in using 
questions prepared by others. And the benefit 
of these books should not be limited to 
teachers and schools. All intelligent people 
need freshening up in past and current history 
and the subjects pursued in the schools, at the 
present day. A most enjoyable opportunity 
is furnished by these valuable books. 


By J. E. 


HINDS & NOBLE, NEW YORK CITY. 


A NEW SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. By Levi See- 
ley, Po.D. 


The normal graduate and the teacher with 
little experience will feel that a friend is 
talking with her when she reads this book. 
The tone is sympathetic and kind and there 
is a keen appreciation of the difficulties 
to be met in managing a school. The pages 
are brimful of suggestions and helpfulness 
given in the spirit that teachers “talk 
things over” together and learn from the 
experience of others. It is from the view- 
point of one who has gone before that the 
author takes up the various points in manag- 
ing a school. A class: of teachers who will 
read this book together for discussion and mu- 
tual help will find the strength and courage to 
go on which the author intended to give. 


Economy 


Is a strong point with 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. A 
bottle lasts longer and does 
more good than any other. 
It is the only medicine of 
which can truly be said 


100 DOSES ONE DOLLAR 
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The Elite 
Photo Souvenir 


is the most appropriate gift from teacher to pupil yet devised, 
since it contains on the front cover photo of teacher or school 
building, as may be desired (the photo to be reproduced from 
one sent to us), and on the inner pages the name and Iocation 
of the school, date, school officers, teachers and the names 
of ali the pupils. 

They are made specially for éach school and at rates no 
higher than is often paid for meaningless ‘ gift cards.” 

An idea of the popularity of our souvenirs may be gained 
from the fact that we have supplied them, in various forms, to 
nearly fifty thousand schools and for probably two million 
pupils. 

Nothing short of a very extended description can do them 
justice, therefore we prefer to send circulars and free samples 
to all who may be interested. 

They are equally appropriate for close of school, or holiday 
gifts or for special occasions. 

Our leaders this year are the Elite Photo and the Ideal 
styles of souvenirs. They are similar in form, differing only in 
material used for covers and that photograph can be used or not, 
as is desired, on the Ideals. A sample of each will be cheerfully 
sent on request. 

Nothing could be more suitable for Gifts to your pupils at 
the close of school or any special occasion, and as they cost only 
a few cents for each ‘pupil, they are easily within the reach of 
any teacher. 

Send for samples at once, as orders should be placed well in 


advance. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 





EDUCATIONAL SEAT WORK 


BLUEBIRD 





Upper parte, blue. 
Under parts, rusty red. 











Bird Outlines for Color Work 


Sixteen cards, 54x 8, of common birds, with full diree- 
tions for coloring on each card. These cards are equally 
good for sewing cards or outline drawing. Price, 25 cents. 


Doll Outline Cards for Color Work and 
Drawing 
Sixteen cards, 5} x 8, with full directions for coloring 
ou each card. Price, 25 cents. 


Hiawatha Drawing and Sewing Cards 

This set of 16 cards is intended for use in connection 
with ‘* The’ Story of Hiawatha,” ‘‘ Stories of the Red 
Children,’’ ete. Price, 25 cents. 


Primary Language Cards 

Sixty unique cards with index, prepared by one of 
Boston’s most successful teachers. Useful for Spelling, 
Punctuation, and Language Work. In neat box. Price, 
25 cents. 


Augsburg’s Action Drawing Cards 
A series of four sets of cards representing Action, and 
designed to aid in the teaching of action drawing in the 
Primary grades. 
Set I. The Action of Little Men. 
II. The Action of the Deer. 
III. The Action of the Horse. 
IV. The Action of the Dog. 


Price, 20 cents per Set. 


For Paper Cutting and Plans for Every Month in the 
Year, get Book I., Teachers’ Guide Series, 
When First We Go to School 
By HELEN M BECKWITH 
Fully Illustrated. Cloth. 12 mo. Price, 50 cents. 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston 


228 Wabash Avenue 63 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago New York 


809 Market Street 
San Francisco 
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A SELECT LIBRARY 
Without any Expense (HF FO RTY VOLUMES 


to You 


Feb., 1904. A 











Giet for Your School Send to 





Nearest Office 





For Full Information 





























Specially Prepared for Primary Schools 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY  “®“ °98{avra 
HAVE YOU ‘TRIED II? 


THE COATES’ 


Non-Gummable 


MUCILACE BOTTLE 


is conceded by everyone to be the cleanest and most economical on the market. 


ICAGO BOSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO 








You only need to be asked to buy the first bottle, the second— well, you will buy it 
without being asked. 


If your dealer will not supply you, the manufacturers will, upon receipt of 30 cents, 
send you prepaid, a 4-oz. size bottle filled with IMPERIAL Mucilage. 





SPECIAL OFPRPER: 


To test the value of this paper as an advertising medium, the manufacturers will 
give FREE to the first party ordering from each State or Territory a 2 oz. size Coates’ 


Non-Gummable Glue Bottle. 
send Your Order To-daw 


W. P. & C. P. POTTER, Mfrs., 61 Shetucket Street 
NORWICH, - -. CONN. 
Headquarters also for Mucilage and Giue in bulk a Write for Prices 


1904 UP-TO-DATE 


ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS 
FOR SPECIAL DAYS 








VALUABLE 
NEW BOOKS FOR 





PRACTICAL AND ARTISTIC BASKETRY 


By LAURA ROLLINS TINSLEY 





Kelloge’s How to Celebrate Washington’s Birth- 








day . ‘ . ‘ ‘ 3 ; - e20C 

Kellogg’s Banner Days of the Republic -l5e 

Kellogg’s Flag Day in the School-Room . a 

Kellogg’s Lincoln the Patriot . : ; . 15e 

Kellogg’s Authors’ Birthdays, No. 1. : . '.25e 

ie. BROS, : a Kellogg’s Authors’ Birthdays, No. 2 _ ; .25¢ 

r fo ae Gia) oe 

The first book published on Basketry, designed expressly tor | Kellogg’s New Patriotic Exel IS€ . . - ~Lde 

teachers and schools. Profusely illustrated with drawings and photo- | Kellogo’s Nature Recitations .25e 
graphs of Baskets. Cloth,12mo. Price, $1.00, net; postage, 10c. Sones onthe ofthe Year LE 

ggs i he Yes 15¢ 

EDUCATION THROUGH NATURE STUDY | Kelloge’s Special Day Exercises ; 25e 
By JoHN P. MUNSON, Ph D. Kell aie New F: Pid Deilis and Marches at 

A new scientific treatment of Nature Study, for which we predict | *©'OS2 S New Fancy Drils — - arcs - +20€ 

immediate success. $1.25, net: postage, 10c. Kellogg’s Reception Day Series (Six numbers, 
ART OF CLASS MANAGEMENT AND $1.00 per set), each -20¢ 


DISCIPLINE 
By Josernu 8. TaYLor, Pd.D. 


A complete and valuable work treating in detail all the problems 
of government that confront the teacher. 80c¢., net; postage, 10c. 


SCHOOL-ROOM PORTRAITS 


We have in stock a few portraits, 22x28 inches (repro- 
















HOW TO TEACH NATURE STUDY 
By Amos M. KELLOGG 
The best short book in practical Nature Study. Price, 25c., postpaid. 


HOW TO TEACH GEOGRAPHY 
By M. IpA DEAN 


Anew book that will arouse interest in Geography. Price, 25c , 
postpaid. 


KELLOGG’S BLACKBOARD DESIGNS 

Contains sixty exquisite designs drawn by Miss MARGARET E. 
WeEBB. Is arranged by months in attractive manner. Price, 50c., 
postpaid. 


KELLOGG’S HOW TO MAKE CHARTS 


Tae only | ook of its kind, containing explicit instructions as to 
the making of charts at slight expense. Embraces chapters on Lan- 
guage, Number, History, Manual Training, etc. Price, 25c., postpaid. 


ductions of the finest crayon portraits), as follows: Bee- 
thoven, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Jas. G. Blaine, Jas. A: 
Garfield, W. E. Gladstone, Jno. Logan, Gen. J. McPher- 
son, Wm. T. Sherman, Winfield Scott, and Phil. H. 
Sheridan. On these we will make this Special Offer: 
If ordered before March Ist, 20c. each; or in lots of 
three, 50c., postage prepaid. 


KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ CATALOG describing 500 
books on Methods of Teaching, School Management, 
Pedagogy and Supplementary Reading; and KEL- 
LOGG’S NEW ENTERTAINMENT CATALOG, just 
ready, listing 700 Best Dialogs and Recitations, Special 
Day Books, School Plays, etc., sent upon application. 








EDUCATIONAL 
PUBLISHERS, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


61 East Ninth Street, New York 
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SECOND GRADE. 


Stories of the 
United States. 


By ANNA CHASE Davis. 


Large type edition. Illustrated. 
Price, Boards, 30 cents; 
Cloth, 40 cents. 

The supply of supplementary reading 
for a grade or two in advance of this 
has been abundant. But Miss Davis is 
one of the few who have succeeded in 
writing fo the children interesting 
matter. 





Stories of the Red Children. 


By Dorotuy Brooks. Large type. 
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Histories 

















Stories of the lives of Holmes — Leong- 

Sin fellow — Hawthorne — Bryant — Lowell — 
UNITED STATES Alcott. 

FOR. Everyone knows how much of interest to 

peaes NgAgENS children there is in the childhood of these 

Or men, These anecdotes have been woven to- 

gether and written in simple, disconnected 

sentences adapted to the last term of the sec- 

ee ond year grade or to the third year grade. 





























Stories of Our Authors. 


Illustrated. 


Price, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 





THIRD GRADE. 


Stories of 














IE bUCATIONAL 





Great Inventors. 


Illustrated. 


ee 
— STORIES Price, Boards, 30 cents; 
a GREAT . Cloth, 40 cents, 
. INVENTORS 
Fulton — Cooper — Whitney ~~ 
# & MACOMBER 


Morse — Edison — with graphic 





Pusysrins ©. stories of their wonderful discov- 




















* cries and inventions. 





Illustrated. 


Price, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


It is both natural ane fitting that the boys and girls of America should 
be interested and familiar with the legends that have woven so much 
of poetry and romance about the life of the Red men. And when these 
fanciful tales are presented as a part of the life history of the little Red 
children they touch the kindred love of the marvelous in the civilized 


children of to-day with a peculiar closeness. 


All barriers of race and 


centuries of time fade away and the red and white children clasp hands 


in joy and delight in their mutual love of Nature’s wonder-tales. The 
author’s well-known charm in story-telling has never shown better than 


in this little book. “The style is smooth, flowing and beautiful. Wind, 
stars, rain, snow, rainbows and the whole phenomena of nature are 


woven into charming stories which will feed the imagination without 
injuring the children. The book is illustrated by twenty-three striking 
pictures vivid with Indian life and activities. 





Stories of 


Great Men. 


Illustrated. Price, Boards, 30 cents; 


Cloth, 40 cents. 
Interesting stories of the lives of Colum- 


bus— Washington —William Penn — Gen. 
Putnam — and Benjamin Franklin. , 








Stories of 
American 


Illustrated. 
Price, Boards, 30 cents. 
Cloth, 40 cents. 


Daniel Boone — Lewis and Clark 


— Fremont — Kit Carson. 





Pioneers. 



































Stories of 


STORIES Colonial Children 
COLONIAL Price, Boards, 40 cents; 
CHILDREN 





Cloth, 60 cents. 


Every story has a child for its hero; 
It is the chi/d’s part in the wars and 
Indian troubles that is portrayed; it 
is the children in the churches that 
are described; the children at the 
first Thanksgiving; the children in 
the quaint costumes and customs of 








the colonial times. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
378 Wabash Avenue, 


63 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO, 


809 Market Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
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THEBRAIN WORKERS 
TONIC. CA 


Smythe’s Reynard the Fox . .» $0.30 
MacClintock’s The Philippines. AO 
Gibbs’s Natural Number Primer . .25 















































Baldwin Speller_. .20 
Barnes’s New Elementary History <3 

of the United States ‘ .60 LL 

New School History of the United 

States . et ee ae i he oS g 
Hall’s Homeric Stories . ; ‘ 40 ; faery — 
Harmonic Series — Natural Music 

Course HORSFORD’S 


Milne’s Primary Arithmetic . ‘ 25 
Roddy’s Elementary Geography . 50 
Complete Geography . ; Sa 
Steps in English: | 
Book I., $0.40; Book II. . : .60 


ACID PHOSPHATE 


Teachers, Students, Clergymen, Accountants and 
persons of intense mental concentration, can 
strengthen their whole system and increase their 
capacity for mental and physical labor by the 
use of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

It rests and strengthons the tired brain, 
dispels nervous headache and induces restful 


— ° sleep and a good appetite. 
Send for descriptive circulars 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York ° Cincinnati Chicago Boston 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will send small bottle, 
repaid, on receipt of 25 cents.  RumForp CHEMicaL 
Wome, Providence, R. I. 































‘‘The Proper Way to Learn 
How to Draw is to Draw.” 





Children delight in Augsburg’s. Drawing because 
it contains so much of the elements dear to childhood 
— life and action. 


The Pupils’ Practice Books 


In Augsburg’s Drawing 


double the efficiency of the Drawing Lesson by Saving 
Time 


IN PREPARATION 
IN PASSING MATERIAL 


MANUFACTURING 
| IN ARRANGING MODELS 


COMPANY 
Famous Chainless Bicycles 


Equipped with two-speed gear, coaster brake, and cushion frame 
and All Standard Chain Models 


Eastern Department, Hartford, Conn. | Western Departnient, Chicago, Ill. 
“Columbia” “Cleveland” | “Crescent” “Rambler” 


“Tribune” “Crawford” | “Monarch” “Imperial” 
Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, or any ore Catalogue mailed on recetbt of a two-cent stain. 





Pupils are shown exactly what to do and how to do it. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COPIPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


63 F .fth Avenue 50 Bromfield Street 809 Market Street 
New York Boston San Francisco 




















